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A Book to Read 


) is in times of national prosperity that all who 

deal in ideas must expect to be attacked. Under 
the stress of economic instability, of war, or of 
political crises, the critics have other things to 
think about, and do. There are signs that at the 
present time independence of thought and 
freedom to apply professional standards are being 
questioned here in Britain. In America, the 
situation has long since passed the warning light 
stage, and for a decade, libraries there have 
endured restrictions and pressures such as we find 
hard to understand. 

The case is revealed in a remarkable survey 
published by the University of California Press* 
in which the reactions of librarians to various 
kinds of restrictive pressure have been analysed, 
and their selective procedures explored. 


“Preliminary conferences . . . soon made it clear that 
librarians’ decision-making processes are strangely 
influenced by institutional pressures from within their 
own school or library systems, by public pressures outside 
their own Communities, and by less specific but no less 
weighty pressures attributed to ‘the atmosphere of 
caution’ or ‘the temper of the times’. Furthermore, it 
became evident that many restrictive practices have been 
spontaneously incorporated into the routine procedures 
of both public and school libraries without any apparent 
external cause." 


Although a majority of the librarians who were 
interviewed paid lip service to a certain idealism, 
in practice they were shown to be on the side of 
compromise and of patron demand. Thirty-eight 
out of sixty-nine were open in their belief that 
the library’s chief function is to meet public 
requests. Only five were primarily ‘value 
oriented”’, and the rest didn’t commit themselves, 
but “as might be expected, most librarians with 
restrictive attitudes towards controversial material 


* Book selection and censorship: a study of school and 
public libraries in California, by Marjorie Fiske. 1959. 
Univ. of California Press (Cambridge Univ. Press). 28s. 
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are to be found on the demand side of the 
continuum’. One county librarian observed, 
‘“*Most of the time one book is as good as another, 
so you may as well buy the one they’re asking 
for.’’ She said also, “I constantly compromise 
with what I believe.’ The one county library that 
is on the side of quality is penalized: ““We take 
the traditions of humanism, of personal growth 
into account even if it means a slight circulation. 
But maybe that’s why we have budget trouble; 
we can’t back our arguments with the Board of 
Supervisors.” 

Recently a British librarian has experienced a 
sequence, first of public pressure, that is from a 
reader who refused to take “‘no” for an answer, 
and later, on the same subject, from institutional 
pressure, which, had the line of attack been 
successful, would have removed from him the 
right to exercise his judgment as to the proper use 
of his Regional Library service. In the debate it 
was shown clearly that there were those who paid 
little or no respect to the librarian’s professional 
advice, preferring instead to be guided by public 
demand defined in terms of a simple majority 
of one! 

On such occasions, and they are not so rare, a 
librarian is in a particularly vulnerable position, 
for each fights alone. The man of courage and 
integrity who has stood clearly for quality 
through the years has a better chance of carrying 
his point than one who has compromised, and 
pandered to patron demand. It is significant that 
the professional advice of other chief officers in 
local government is not ignored as is sometimes. 
that of the librarian. 

The remedy lies in legislation which will end the 
permissive nature of the library service, and give 
librarians the collective security of Ministerial 
authority for their actions such as the Roberts 
Report recommends—cold comfort to a librarian 
who finds himself under restrictive pressure now. 

In the meantime, British librarians have in this 
Californian survey a quarry from which many 
lines of defence and argument may be drawn, for 
in it, the enemy is revealed, and his tactics laid 
bare. It is urged, in the phrase of another 
distinguished Californian, that this may be one 
of the “books which will be read”’. 
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Readers’ Service in a University 
Library 


By MarGaret E. Evans, B.A., F.L.A., Assistant Librarian, University College, Cardiff * 


"THE rapidly increasing size of university 

libraries poses many problems beside those of 
physical storage, visibly the most obvious. But it 
may well be more serious that as book stocks 
increase in size, so it becomes more difficult for 
the reader to find the information he needs. The 
problem is the more acute for the undergraduate 
reader, faced with using a large library for the 
first time. To enable him to do so as effectively as 
possible is a problem facing all libraries. The fact 
that a library is “open access’”” may even accen- 
tuate the problem. The reader has in any case to 
find his way to information through the catalogue 
or through indexes, but then, in addition, has to 
understand a classification scheme and the lay-out 
of the collections. Where the library is not 
sub-divided into either subject collections, or 
undergraduate and research collections, this can 
be overwhelming in even the moderate sized 
library. 


It therefore becomes increasingly necessary for 
the library to provide a well co-ordinated pro- 


gramme of reader instruction. At Lehigh 
University Library, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, the 
Readers’ Service Division is planned with these 
problems in mind. The Division is headed by the 
Associate Librarian and includes the Reference 
and Circuistion Departments. The library has a 
stock of 375,000 books, increasing at the rate of 
10,000 per annum, and arranged by the Dewey 
classification in open stacks. The only sections in 
broken order are the Reference Collection of 
3,000 volumes and the Rare Books. The student 
body in 1958/9 consists of about 2,600 under- 
graduates and 800 graduate students, the majority 
of whom are science, technology or business 
students. The faculty numbers 300. The library is 
situated in the middle of the campus, on which all 
student activities and life are centred. The nearest 
library resources of comparable quality are 
outside a fifty-mile radius. 

Formal assistance in the use of the library takes 
the following forms.t Firstly, an illustrated 


* Commonwealth Research Librarian, Lehigh Univer- 
sity Library, 1958-59. 

+ For a full description, see College and Research 
Libraries, July 1957, pp. 303-306, Robert S. Taylor, “A 
coordinated program of library instruction’’. 


brochure, setting out locations, etc., in non- 
technical language. Secondly, instruction. This is 
planned at various stages and levels to provide the 
student with the library know-how he needs at 
various stages of his university life, so that during 
his four or five years at Lehigh the average 
student receives instruction several times. As a 
freshman, in a group of about twenty others, he is 
taken on a short tour of the library during the 
first days of his first semester, and is shown the 
location of particular features, with a brief 
explanation of how to find a book, and of 
borrowing procedures. Later in the same semester 
he is given a more formal talk on the library, 
lasting the usual lecture period. This is given in 
the library and, as is all library instruction, by 
library staff, to a class of up to 30 students. Apart 
from a more detailed explanation of cataloguing 
rules, he is given some instruction on the classi- 
fication, is introduced to essential reference works, 
and is taught how to use them. At the same time 
an attempt is made to give the freshman some idea 
of the problems that face the library in making 
its resources known and available. All freshmen 
are obliged to take English as one of their courses, 
and this lecture is followed by a term paper set by 
the English department in which the student has 
to give bibliographic references from various 
defined sources. Thus few escape the net. 

As an upperclassman, the student again 
receives a period of library instruction, this time 
geared to the subject in which he is specializing. 
Here he is introduced to the bibliographic tools of 
his speciality, and to something of the biblio- 
graphic history of his field. Here again the 
instruction is ideally, and usually, followed by 
classwork. Chemistry students, for example, are 
required to work through the library problems in 
Chapter 12 of M. G. Mellon’s Chemical publica- 
tions (McGraw-Hill, 1958). This instruction is 
supplemented by annotated bibliographies pre- 
pared by the Readers’ Service Division in the 
subject concerned and made available to each 
student. These bibliographies are all based on 
sources available in the library, and their compila- 
tion is made the opportunity of reviewing and 
revising the book stock in their field. This second 
stage of instruction is particularly important as 
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the freshman rarely uses the library fully, relying 
on a comparatively small selection of recom- 
mended books. When he comes to work 
on his own, he generally has both forgotten 
much of his original library instruction and 
has realized the complexities of the library’s 
collection. 

The graduate student also receives library 
instruction, but in his case the plan is rather more 
flexible. If he has been an undergraduate at 
Lehigh, the approach is obviously rather different 
from that in the case of a newcomer, and, in any 
case, his speciality controls the matter of the 
instruction. 

In addition the staff is prepared to compile 
bibliographies whenever desired, and faculty and 
students are regularly reminded of the existence 
of this service, which is well used. 

The foregoing programme of instruction meets 
no resistance from the faculty, who are circular- 
ized some weeks before the beginning of the 
session and reminded of the library’s willingness 
to provide the service. It is then up to the depart- 
ments to make arrangements with the library 
staff. All freshmen are covered annually, and very 
few departments do not take advantage of the 
availability of later instruction. Where it is not, 
it is in all cases the result of overcrowded time- 


tables and the impossibility of fitting the lecture 
period into the schedule. 

The second method of approach made by the 
Readers’ Service Division is through the Refer- 
ence service. The library is open from 8 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., Mondays to Fridays, on .Saturdays 


from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., and from 2 p.m. 
to 5 p.m. on Sundays while the University is in 
session, and professional reference assistance is 
available at all times. For the greater part of the 
day, and at all busy times, two assistants are on 
duty. All inquiries, except the most simple as to 
the geography of the library, are referred to the 
reference librarian on duty, ensuring that 
enquirers shall have competent assistance. This is 
essentially a personal and individual service and 
as such is complementary to the instructional 
courses. It is, of course, available also to the 
non-university enquirer. 

How adequate this instruction is, is difficult to 
assess. It is possible by questionnaires to obtain 
some idea of the readers’ reaction to the problem, 
but it is sometimes difficult for the reader, 
particularly the undergraduate reader, to know 
his own limitations. He may feel perfectly 
competent to use the library, but may yet be 
failing to get as much out of its resources as is 
possible. For this reason the occasions when he is 
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patently unable to help himself are the best 
indication of his comprehension. 

Therefore a record has been kept since 1953 of 
ail questions asked to the Reference Department. 
All questions are, as a matter of routine, regis- 
tered by mechanical counters, and all “significant” 
questions are written up on prepared cards—at 
least, in theory. It is certain that during busy 
periods records are overlooked, and the actual 
number of questions asked must be considerably 
larger than statistics show. 

During the period September 1953-December 
1958 inclusive, 15,850 questions were counted and 
of these 4,058 were individually written up—an 
average of 2,984 and 760 per annum respectively. 
Both these figures are undoubtedly lower than the 
actual number dealt with. The difference between 
the two consists very largely of the instructional 
and information type of question which have no 
particular interest of their own, but where readers 
often need assistance. 

In surveying the material collected in this way, 
the questions were divided into broad subject 
fields roughly on a line with university studies, 
viz., social sciences, science and technology, 
humanities, corresponding to the College of 
Business Administration, the College of Engin- 
eering and the College of Arts and Science, of 
which the university is composed. A fourth group 
consists of instructional and information questions 
dealing with library and bibliographical questions, 
and directory information. These groups were 
then subdivided into smaller groups of related 
questions. It does not by any means follow that 
science questions will be asked by science 
students, or questions in the humanities by arts 
students. It is far more likely that the engineer 
rather than the chemist will need help in using 
Chemical abstracts, and the chemist rather than 
the sociologist in using government publications 
indices. This aspect of the problem cannot, of 
course, be solved by an instructional programme 
based on subject divisions, and points to the 
necessity of individual service being constantly 
available. 

To illustrate the areas where library-educated 
students still fail to help themselves, typical 
questions follow. Some questions may be asked 
through laziness, but on the whole students 
genuinely had come to a standstill in their efforts 
to help themselves. It should also be said that 
during the period of the survey, while the same 
type of question was often asked, the specific 
question was rarely repeated. In nearly all cases 
such questions referred to e.g., Lehigh history, 
campus information, business information, etc. 
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This has therefore been met by the building up of 
a Lehigh collection, and similarly a file of annual 
reports, and trade catalogues. It is also an 
argument against the compilation of a permanent 
file of reference questions. 


SocIAL SCIENCES 


Social sciences occupied 37 per cent of the total 
number of questions recorded, and within the 
field 32 per cent were asked in economics and 
business. Statistical questions proved particularly 
difficult to answer, generally because of the lack 
of published sources. Comparatively few ques- 
tions were asked in theoretical economics but 
help was needed in finding business facts. This 
possibly reflects the bias of the curriculum in the 
business school. This department shows least 
interest in the library's instructional programme. 
The total number of questions in business are 
undoubtedly swollen by those asked by the 
industrial engineers, whose courses and interests 
frequently overlap in this area. 


Typical questions included: What are the policies 
of the Commonwealth Fund ?; Production figures 
for methanol formaldehyde and the location of 
plants which manufacture it; an example of a 
financial report of a state commission; informa- 
tion on the Marine Cooks, Mates, Stewards 
Union; labour force projection 1950-53; what 
universities in New England teach Arabic?; 
President Buchanan’s attempt to buy land in 
Mexico; the political relation of the Shah of Iran 
to the Iranian Parliament; the President’s 
proposals on the reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defence; history of the 18th Amendment; 
what is the full title of Senate Document III, 
75th Congress, Ist Session? 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Questions in these fields amounted to only 14 
per cent of the total. This is surprising when the 
strong technological orientation of the university 
is considered. Engineering and other scientific 
instruction comprises 70 per cent of the univer- 
sity’s undergraduate teaching programme. About 
one-third of the total collection of tooks is in 
the 500 and 600 Dewey classes and so are 
approximately 30 per cent of the books lent. 
Scientists, of course, use the library differently 
from the arts student, to whom it is laboratory as 
well as book shelf. By far the greatest number of 
questions in this field were asked, as might be 
expected, in engineering, with chemistry next in 
importance though only half as large. It is remark- 
able that no questions were recorded in the field 
of physics. 

Typical questions included: California bearing 
ratio shear test for soils; diagram for D.C. 
circuits for motor started boxes; cyclic pitch on 
rotor blades of a helicopter; carius method of 
determining chlorine in chemical compounds; 
health hazards of cryolite; formula for the lateral 
area of a cone; how thick should electroplated 
zinc be to withstand 48 hours of salt spray test? 


HUMANITIES 

14 per cent of the total. The small proportion 
of questions asked in this field reflects the 
relatively small part played by the arts in the 
university curriculum. It is not possible to dis- 
cover the number of purely arts students as fields 
overlap. 

Typical questions include: Encaustic painting in 
early Greece and Rome; the influence of the 
Moors on the Spanish language; the use of 
oracles in Plutarch’s lives; the doctrines of the 
Congregational Church in the 1660s. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF RECORDED QUESTIONS EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES. 


Percentage of questions by source, form and assessment of answer: 





Off Satis- Unsatis- | 
Student Faculty |Campus'| "Phone | Letter Personal factory Partial | factory 


o 
Total 


Questions 


Social Sciences : HP es 10 17 89 84 ® 8 37 
Science and Technology ..| 73 6 21 a) | 90 78 15 FES Ge © 
Humanities. . ~ . 72 6 22 90 83 
{nformation and Instruc- 
tion i ‘a i 30 37 33 a 
Total . és - nth 28 23 77 83 
| 











* Actual figures were less than 1% in each case. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AND INFORMATIONAL 

35 per cent of the total. In this section students 
asked the smallest proportion of questions. The 
library, of course, provides service for the whole 
of the university, and the proportion of questions 
asked by the faculty is here affected by work done 
for the administration. The percentage of outside 
enquiries give some idea of the inadequacy of 
other local library services. 

Typical questions include: How to find material 
on pensions in the Labor Law Reporter; is there 
a translation of an article by Azimov in Usbekhi 
Fizichikihk Nauk?; the name of the head of the 
Norwegian delegation to the United States; the 
American agent for the S.P.C.K. 

The pointers given by these figures, and the 
records on which they are based, are difficult to 
assess as few comparable surveys have been 
published. Is, for example, the percentage of 
“satisfactorily answered’’ questions, at best a 
subjective judgment, good or poor, and how does 
it compare with the results of other libraries 
work ? 

Again, while it cannot be expected that readers 
should invariably be able to look after themselves 
however thorough the instruction they receive, 
would better results be achieved with more 
specialized instruction? But, as a general rule, it 
is the enquiry made in a field other than the 
reader’s speciality that is the chief stumbling 
block, and this the subject approach to instruction 
cannot meet. An empirical method of teaching 
individually as the need arises seems to be the 
most practical solution to this particular problem. 

Linked to this problem is the frequent inability 
of the enquirer to phrase his question adequately, 
which, together with the librarian’s tendency to 
misinterpret an obscurely-stated question by 
connecting it with an allied but not identical 
enquiry, makes for additional confusion. For 
example, a student asks “‘How can I find the film 
of the life of Gandhi?’’ The librarian starts to 
check for such a movie before realizing that what 
is wanted is an obituary notice in the New York 
Times which the library has on microfilm and 
which the student has heard of from a classmate. 
While this misunderstanding was soon put right, 
there must be many occasions when reader and 
librarian remain at cross purposes. 

This difficulty in phrasing questions is an 
additional reason why ali reference enquiries 
should be dealt with by trained personnel—apart 
from the difficulty of telling on first consideration 
how much work a question will need. It is prefer- 
able that the professional librarian should 
sometimes deal with the “‘simple’’ question rather 
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than the reader be turned away with a half 
answer or no answer at all. 

Another problem brought out”by reference 
questions is the adequacy or otherwise of standard 
documentation practices. Is the fault in the 
indexes, abstracts, bibliographies, etc., rather than 
in the limitations of the user? Whether they are 
inadequate or not, may well be irrelevant to the 
relationship between librarian and reader. It 
would seem to be unreasonable to expect the 
specialist to learn the techniques and skills of the 
librarian in addition to his own. The adequacy of 
documentation practices in this sense should 
perhaps be considered in relation to the librarian’s 
functions rather than the reader’s. One such field 
is that of statistical information as indicated 
above. An investigation might well be made into 
the relationship between reference questions and 
the documentation services available to answer 
them. 

In all probability the thoroughness of the 
instruction given in the use of the library 
encourages the flow of questions. The reader both 
knows his own limitations, and recognizes the 
possibility of the information he wants being 
somewhere where he cannot himself trace it. The 
length of the period covered by this survey, and 
the form of the record card used, preclude more 
than the most general conclusions from being 
drawn, but the amount of material collected does 
give an indication of long term trends which a 
smaller, but more detailed survey would not. 
How far these results apply outside the United 
States is another matter. Factors affecting this 
survey were the self-sufficiency of the campus-type 
university, and the probability that the first year 
in an American university may elsewhere be 
covered at school. Nevertheless, the relation 
between instruction and the continued need for 
individual help must apply in any circumstances. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINER 

A vacancy exists in the panel of examiners for Final 
Examination Part I (Bibliography and Book Selection). 
Applications are invited for this post. These should give 
an account of the background and experience of the 
candidate (including any lecturing or tutoring experience 
in the subjects), and give the names of two referees. 
Examiners are required to give an undertaking that during 
the period of their service, they will not give tuition, either 
orally, or by correspondence, for the examinations in 
which they mark. 

Applications should be sent to the Secretary, at 
Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1, by Ist 
March, 1960. 

Wanted 

The Secretary of the L.A. would be grateful for any 
spare copies of the Recorp and Liaison for December, 
1959. 
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The Scope and Organization of 
Bibliographic Centres 


With particular reference to France and Denmark* 


By Mrs. PecGy Heexs, F.L.A., Librarian-in-charge, School Library Service, Berkshire County Library 


Two recent events in library history have 

brought the question of a national biblio- 
graphic centre more sharply into focus: the 
setting up of the Roberts Committee, with terms 
of reference which included the phrase “‘regard 
being had to the relation of public libraries to 
other libraries’, and the establishment of a 
National Lending Library for science and 
technology. It is significant that, in the event, the 
greater part of the Roberts Committee’s report 
was concerned with standards of book prevision 
and with attempting to reconcile the opposing 
camps among local authorities, and that the wider 
question of the inter-relationship of various kinds 
of libraries was largely neglected. Equally disturb- 
ing is the way in which the National Lending 
Library has slipped into being. As correspondence 
in the L.A. Recorp shows, it has only just been 
realized that Dr. Urquhart has, as a matter of 
policy, ignored chartered librarians in building 
up his staff, while the revolutionary basis of the 
scheme seems to have received practically no 
attention. In this country we have, on the one 
hand, the N.C.L., operating a lending system by 
means of centralized records of stock dispersed in 
libraries over a wide area, and on the other the 
National Lending Library, which has built up a 
highly specialized stock concentrated in one 
central repository. Is one method right and the 
other wrong, or is each the most suitable for its 
own particular circumstances? It is depressing 
that we have not had more public discussion on 
these questions, for it would indicate that 
librarians are too busy cultivating their own small 
fields to have time for wider issues. 

It was surely no chance whim which caused the 
Library Association to set as one of the subjects 
for its essay competition this year “A plea for a 
less parochial attitude towards librarianship’. A 
few lone voices preach the need for a closely-knit 
library system, but we cannot expect to achieve 
progress in this direction until the majority of 

* Based on visits which took place earlier this year with 
the assistance of the James Duff Stewart bursary 


librarians recognize the value and potentialities of 
co-ordination, and have a clear picture of the kind 
of system best suited to conditions in this country. 
The king pin of an integrated library system must 
be the national bibliographic centre, and it may 
be timely to examine the functions of such a 
centre and to consider how far these are being 
carried out in some other countries, and so, 
perhaps, arrive at an assessment of our own work 
in this field. 

The most obvious function of a national biblio- 
graphic centre is the compilation of a national 
bibliography. This seems completely straight- 
forward on the surface, but almost immediately 
several questions pose themselves. Should one 
list all books published in a country, including 
those written in foreign languages, or all books 
written in a particular language, wherever 
published ? Should the list be confined to works 
on sale to the public, or embrace all material 
printed? What pamphlet material should be 
included, and should exclusion be on grounds of 
cost—for example, ‘“‘Nothing under 6d.’’—or on 
the basis of ephemerality ? Those concerned with 
the work in France and Denmark consider that 
the most useful system is to confine the biblio- 
graphy to books published in one country, and to 
include all material except minor pamphlets and 
brochures. This seems to be in line with the policy 
followed in this country, although it is extremely 
difficult to discover the exact scope of British 
bibliographies, either from the works themselves, 
textbooks or library school lecturers: one sighs 
for a brief note on editorial policy which would 
remove this confusion. 

In both France and Denmark the national 
bibliography is produced by co-operation between 
the state and commercial enterprise. Publishers 
in Denmark send copies of their works, either on 
loan or as gifts, to the Danish Bibliographical 
Institute and the entries produced by the Institute 
are printed in a trade publication similar to The 
Bookseller. The Danish Royal Library checks the 
weekly numbers of this periodical and then 
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forwards any material not listed to the Institute 
so that omissions are quickly remedied. New 
books published in France are listed in Biblio- 
graphie de la France, issued by the Cercle de la 
Librairie. This is in three parts; the first, compiled 
by the Bibliothéque Nationale, is a list of new 
books arranged in subject order with an author 
index; the second consists of trade information, 
and the third of a new book section compiled 
from commercial sources; this comprises a book 
list in Dewey order and several pages of adver- 
tisements. It is questionable whether the double 
listing is necessary. Critics of the Bibliographie de 
la France say that books are not listed in Part I 
until two to three weeks after publication, long 
after they have appeared in Part III, and they also 
complain that the fascicular form is inconvenient 
to use. In this country there is also duplication of 
effort, for new books are covered by two com- 
mercial firms and one non-profit-making body. 
B.N.B. is outstanding among our current 
bibliographies; its arrangement, fullness of entry 
and indexing make it unique, and it com- 
pares very well with similar publications 
in other countries, but it is difficult to make 
out a case for the continuance of both of the 
trade puolications, the C.B.L. and the English 
catalogue. 


Once the compilation of a current national 


bibliography has been organized, it seems 
economical to link centralized cataloguing with it. 
Among the countries being considered, the B.N.B. 
service is pre-eminent, for it covers all titles 
published and is quick and efficient. The Danish 
service is a partial one, providing cards for 
selected titles only. Libraries pay about 30s. a 
year for a notification service, which entitles them 
to receive a weekly bundle of slips, giving the 
names of books for which cards are available. 
Catalogue cards cost about Id. each, and both 
slips and cards are ready about three to four 
weeks after publication. Contrary to what might 
have been expected, the compilation of the entry 
for Dansk Bogfortegnelse and the making of the 
catalogue card are quite separate processes, 
although both are carried out by the Biblio- 
graphical Institute. It is felt that the use of one 
unit card for all purposes would prevent prompt 
listing in Dansk Bogfortegnelse, partly because 
the printed card gives details, such as Dewey 
number and subject headings, not required for the 
trade list, and partly because outside help is often 
sought in cataloguing specialized books. The 
French had considered a centralized cataloguing 
scheme but it proved impracticable, since the 
Cercle de la Librairie insisted that each subscrib- 
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ing member must undertake to buy a copy of 
every card issued. 

Larsen, in his National bibliographic services, 
holds that a national bibliographic centre should 
be responsible also for the publication of various 
reference works, for example, directories of 
current periodicals, learned societies and pub- 
lishers, and of lists of special classes of material, 
such as maps, music and theses. In all three 
countries these requirements are being met 
reasonably well. In each case there are gaps—for 
example, maps are not covered in Denmark and 
their list of qualified librarians is ten years out of 
date, while France has no general index to 
periodicals—but the overall picture is satisfactory. 
The production of publications of the kind 
specified by Larsen is very carefully planned in 
Denmark, where the Bibliographical Institute 
carries out an extensive publishing programme, 
including library textbooks, a poetry index and 
a list of current periodicals—a complete contrast 
to the British position where many agencies are 
responsible. There should presumably be some 
relationship between the cost of producing 
reference tools and their value to the librarian, 
but it is impossible to lay down a rule which would 
be generally acceptable. The French librarians to 
whom I spoke were dubious about the value of a 
general periodicais index, feeling that the 
specialist was already catered for by international 
indexing and abstracting services, while the lay- 
man would find no use for the index. This view is 
reinforced by figures from Denmark, where half 
of the 600 copies of the periodicals index printed 
each year are distributed free of charge. It is 
customary to regard the L.A. Subject index to 
periodicals with some pride, but one wonders 
what figures a survey of actual use would provide. 

An outstanding feature of Danish biblio- 
graphical work is the liberal provision of standard 
catalogues. These are usually revised every three 
years and have annual supplements; they include 
a standard catalogue for larger urban libraries, 
giving about 4,000 titles, one of 800 titles for 
smaller libraries, a book list for children and 
another for adolescents, as well as catalogues of 
reference books and periodicals. They act not 
only as selection guides but also as library 
catalogues for public use in the smaller systems. 
In France there is no attempt to issue lists of this 
kind; book selection is regarded as very much a 
local concern, and any move towards standard- 
ization is regarded with suspicion. The British 
position seems roughly half-way between these 
two. Some lists, such as the Library Association’s 
Books for young people, have been well received, 
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but there still exists some doubt about the sound- 
ness of the basic idea. Many guides to the 
literature of special subjects are available, but 
practically nothing up-to-date to help in the 
selection of basic stock for a medium-sized public 
library, and it would be interesting to know 
whether this is because no-one has found time for 
the enterprise, or because such a catalogue is 
considered unnecessary. 

Apart from the standard catalogues, the Danish 
Bibliographical Institute produces small subject 
lists, Reading with a purpose, a bulletin for 
readers, Library news, and a series of brochures 
introducing the public library service. The 
standard of production is high, information is 
given with a light touch, and the layout is designed 
to attract the hesitant borrower. In this country 
an enormous amount of staff time is spent in 
compiling and designing book lists, and at the 
Youth Section week-end school last year it was 
suggested that a central body might undertake the 
work. One can make out a good case for central- 
izing compilation of book lists on the grounds of 
economy, and it is the kind of work that a national 
bibliographic centre could be expected to under- 
take. There are two provisos: the lists should be 
revised at regular intervals, and those intended for 
public use should have a lively appearance, far 
removed from the “ghastly good taste’’ of some 
library publications. The Danes also centralize 
the supply of library stationery and the Biblio- 
graphical Institute even enters the bookselling 
field with its co-operative binding scheme. France, 
where public library provision is not on a high 
level, would probably find little use for standard 
catalogues and book lists, which depend for 
success on a similar library service throughout the 
country. One publication which is widely used is 
the Bulletin de documentation bibliographique. 
This has two sections: the first, compiled by the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, is a complete list of 
recent French books and articles on librarianship; 
the second, prepared by the Direction des 
Bibliothéques, includes reviews of books and 
articles, both French and foreign, likely to interest 
librarians. It is often said that British librarians 
have little guidance in choosing new periodicals 
and reference books: the French are more 
fortunate in this respect, for the Bulletin provides 
a signed and authoritative assessment of such 
works. 

* Miss Plant’s enquiry, The supply of foreign 
books and periodicals to the libraries of the Unted 
Kingdom, stimulated considerable interest in the 
problem, and a general conclusion was that lack 
of bibliographical information was a major cause 
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of our neglect of foreign books. One suggestion 
was that each country should issue a list of recent 
works of importance, aimed at overseas librarians, 
on the lines of the former United States quarterly 
book list or Recent French books; another was 
that each country should produce, at regular 
intervals, short annotated lists of outstanding 
foreign books, as Sweden does. In either case the 
national bibliographic centre is the obvious 
agency for the work, but in neither of the 
countries visited is it undertaken; indeed it is felt 
to be an impractical task owing to the varying 
needs of libraries. However, the present system of 
each library digging out information on foreign 
material itself is undoubtedly wasteful, and there 
seems a good case for more investigation and 
experiment. The French were very interested in 
exchanging publications with other countries: the 
Bibliothéque Nationale usually receives six copies 
of each work through legal deposit, and is willing 
to send surplus copies abroad on an exchange 
basis. Some countries are interested in the 
scheme, but it was reported that the British 
Museum had not responded. Exchange has much 
to recommend it, although how far one can 
justify the use of legal deposit books for this 
purpose is another matter. 

A subsidiary function of a national biblio- 
graphic centre is the establishment of union 
catalogues and an inter-library loan system. In 
Denmark loans are routed through the State 
Library at Aarhus, with the exception of Danish 
books published before 1900 and some foreign 
publications which are covered by the Information 
Bureau of the State Inspectorate of Public 
Libraries. The Bibliographical Institute publishes 
annually a union catalogue of foreign books 
added to scientific and academic libraries, which 
was spoken of by librarians as a most valuable 
tool, but the work of compilation, carried out at 
the Royal Library, seems beset by difficulties. In 
spite of valiant efforts by the staff, the time lag is 
still considerable; for example, the volume cover- 
ing 1955 was not published until 1958, and the 
work is handicapped by the diversity of catalogu- 
ing practice in the 148 participating libraries. To 
an outsider it appeared that a union catalogue on 
cards, backed by an efficient information service, 
would be equally effective and more economical. 
The French began such a catalogue in 1952 for 
the foreign acquisitions of about 300 important 
libraries, but the very useful monthly list of 
foreign material added to the Bibliotheque 
Nationale has now been discontinued. There is an 
inter-library loan service, but it is rudimentary 
compared with the British and Danish schemes. 
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The importance of location in bibliography is 
being realized increasingly, yet none of the 
methods in present use for helping readers to 
know not only what books exist on a subject, but 
where and how to obtain them, is completely 
satisfactory. The Danes do not appear to have 
reached the stage of questioning the economics 
of their inter-loan system, but, since the Vollans 
Report, librarians here have felt uneasy about the 
British scheme, and one of the pressing needs of 
British librarianship is a re-examination, of the 
whole question of inter-lending: it is unfortunate 
that the Roberts Committee did not, in its report, 
view the present system with more critical eyes. 

The role of a national bibliographic centre in 
subject researches is difficult to define exactly. All 
three countries under review agree that the centre 
should direct the enquirer to appropriate sources 
of information; it is the degree of help which the 
researcher can expect to receive which remains 
uncertain. In Denmark the responsibility of the 
local librarian is stressed. In France the Society of 
Friends of the Bibliothéque Nationale organize a 
research service on a fee-paying basis, while the 
Centre Nationale de la Recherche Scientifique 
has a mechanized system of information retrieval 
which produces short abstracts of periodical 
articles on a given subject. In this country many 
agencies aim to help the research worker, so 
many that it is often difficult to differentiate 
between their respective functions and ensure 
that approach is made to the correct quarter. 
Larsen ignores, in his book, the role of the 
national bibliographic centre in subject biblio- 
graphy. Perhaps this is because in many fields 
an international approach is required, but 
there are still subjects, such as Literature and 
History, which call for national treatment. It was 
on this point that I found most diversity between 
the French and Danish views. I eventually ran to 
earth a bibliography of Danish history and one 
on chemistry, but there was little general aware- 
ness of these works among the librarians I met, 
nor could I discover printed catalogues of special 
libraries which would serve as bibliographies in 
specific fields. The French, on the other hand, 
have devoted much thought to the question of 
subject bibliography ; they know in which sections 
there are gaps and in which duplication. One of 
the first tasks of its Committee on national biblio- 
graphy was to examine specialized bibliographies 
and suggest improvements, and its report, edited 
by Mile. Malclés, Bibliographies internationales 
specialisées courantes frangaises is a fascinating 
work, outstanding for its critical comment and 
well-tabulated facts. 
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It is comparatively simple to draw up a blue- 
print for a national bibliographic service, but in 
practice it is very difficult to cast off the past and 
sweep aside established institutions. Perhaps in 
one of the under-developed countries of the world 
there exists the opportunity to set up a single 
centre, undertaking all bibliographic work of a 
national level, but in most countries one of the 
most important functions of a bibliographic 
centre is co-ordination of the work being carried 
out by other agencies, and the greater the number 
of agencies, the more pressing is the need for 
central direction. In France and Denmark this 
has been to a large extent achieved, but in 
Britain, so rich in libraries, learned societies and 
information centres, the problem of ultimate 
responsibility is an urgent one, and we have much 
to learn from other countries in this respect. 





Newspapers on Microfilm 


The provision of sets of provincial or local newspapers 
is one of the most useful features of a good library service. 
Their value as records of contemporary social, political, 
commercial and industrial history is very great and the 
local collection within a public library would be in- 
complete without them. At the same time, their storage 
presents an acute problem because of the shelving space 
they occupy. Another difficulty is that complete files of 
these newspapers are very scarce indeed. The solution of 
both problems really lies in the provision of microcopies. 


The Times, of course, is already available on microfilm - 
and some public libraries have already made arrange- 
ments for the microfilming of their sets of local news- 
papers. A number of provincial newspapers provide 
microfilm copies for sale on request and the British 
Museum Newspaper Library has also filmed various files 
in its collection. 


The L.A. Sub-Committee on Photographic Repro- 
duction in Libraries is anxious to encourage more local 
newspapers to record their files in this way and to make 
copies available for purchase. A list of some 75 titles 
available has been compiled and details of years filmed 
and prices obtained from the publishers or libraries 
concerned. Librarians who have not been approached for 
this information but know of local newspapers thus 
filmed are invited to inform the Association’s Librarian 
and Research Officer, so that the list can be augmented 
and published in the next issue of the Recorp. 

Details required are: 


Title of Newspaper; Dates already filmed; other years 
planned or in progress; prices; address from where 
obtainable. 


R., S. and I. Section (S.E. Group) 


Joint Meeting of the Economics Group of Aslib and 
the S.E. Group of the Reference, Special and Information 
Section. The meeting advertised for 24th February was 
announced in error, in the January number of Aslib 
Proceedings. Such a meeting may take place at a future 
date. 
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Co-operation between the National 
Lending Library and Public Libraries 


By Dr. D. J. UrquHart, D.S.1.R. Lending Library Unit 


Work has begun to convert some filling- 

factory buildings into a library. In 18 months’ 
time the National Lending Library for Science 
and Technology should have started operations 
near Boston Spa in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
In four years’ time this library should have the 
largest collection in Western Europe of the more 
recent scientific literature of the world. A common 
question is how this new library will affect the 
library system as it is to-day. This paper is 
concerned with the problem of co-operation 
between local authority libraries and the National 
Lending Library. 

Perhaps it would be useful to begin with to 
make it clear what the National Lending Library 
is not attempting to do. It does not propose to 
cater for the student, nor does it aim to provide 
literature about science for the general reader. 
We assume that public libraries will continue to 
cater for these needs in the future as they have 
done in the past. The main aim of the National 
Lending Library is to assist the practitioners of 
science, that is, research workers, technologists, 
engineers, and agricultural experts. In other 
words, its aim is to help those who are changing 
the face of the earth and invading the heavens. 
The idea behind the new library is that it should 
do what it can to speed up this process. Its object 
is not merely to lend but to promote the use of 
scientific literature. 

Now how can local libraries and the National 
Lending Library co-operate to this end? The only 
suggestion we have received is that we should lend 
to all public libraries. At first sight the idea seems 
attractive. Public libraries collect very few 
scientific serials, but at least 80 per cent of the 
holdings of the N.L.L. will be scientific serials. 
Public libraries collect the more elementary 
scientific books whilst the N.L.L. will only be 
collecting the more scholarly tomes. Public 
libraries take very little foreign language literature 
whilst about half of the holdings of the N.L.L. 
will be in languages other than English. On the 
surface, then, the holdings of public libraries and 
the N.L.L. appear to be complementary. 

But the essential question is, do public libraries 
receive requests for the sort of literature the 


N.L.L. will hold? To answer this question we 
have carried out a survey of the requests received 
by the South-Eastern Regional Library Bureau 
during one week in October 1959.* The requests 
for scientific and technological literature (exclud- 
ing medical literature) were divided as follows: 


English language books 382 (87-6 %) 
English language serials 51 (11:7%) 
Foreign language literature 3 0-7%) 


An inspection of the titles of the English language 
books requested in science and technology, 
excluding medicine, showed that at least 57 per 
cent were students’ textbooks or elementary 
books about science for the general reader. It is 
not proposed that the N.L.L. should collect these 
types of books, so, assuming that the N.L.L. held 
all the English language serials and all the foreign 
language material required for science and 
technology, the N.L.L. would only be able to 
satisfy not more than half the requests (in these 
subjects) which now reach the South-Eastern 
Regional Library Bureau. In practice the service 
we could offer public libraries would be worse 
than this for two reasons. First, our collection of 
English language books has only just started. 
Secondly, because there is a commercial service 
for the type of books we are interested in, it 
would not be practical politics to duplicate our 
holdings to provide an adequate service for 
readers of the more recent bocks in English. 
Indeed, what we visualize at present is a short- 
term loan service for recent English language 
books to special libraries. This would enable them 
to decide whether they should obtain copies of 
such books for themselves or not. Such a service 
would not be very valuable, I imagine, for public 
libraries. 

As at present the South-Eastern Regional 
Library Bureau is able to find locations for 80 per 
cent of the requests in the scientific and techno- 
logical field, it would appear much better for the 
majority of public libraries to use this system, 
rather than to borrow direct from the N.L.L. 
There would, however, be no objection on our 


* R. M. Bunn, “Survey of requests received in the 
South Eastern Regional Library Bureau”’, p. 53, this issue. 
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part to granting borrowing facilities to public 
libraries for any literature within our field in a 
foreign language, and for English language serials. 
Such a service would only meet a very small 
percentage of the requirements of any public 
library. 

However, I doubt whether supplying literature 
is really the major part of the problem. We have 
to remember that the output of scientific literature 
is increasing rapidly. It is probable that what is 
available at present is only a molehill compared 
with the mountain which will be produced in the 
next century. Thus the problem of the would-be 
user of scientific literature discovering which 
particular items he wants to read is going to 
become more serious. If he cannot get hold of a 
specialist in the literature of a particular subject, 
he must consult the guides to scientific literature, 
such as abstracts and the like. When ine has 
discovered what he wants to read, he has to obtain 
it. Thus there are two parts to the problem. First, 
the reader has to be helped to discover what he 
wants to read. Then the publication he requires 
has to be obtained for him. Library co-operation 
in the past has been almost exclusively concerned 
with Part II of the problem—finding the required 
book. Now the major problem in the scientific 
field, at least, is to help the would-be reader to 
discover what he wants to read. 

In the face of this problem let us try to consider 
a simple system which would provide a solution. 
The essential elements in such a system appear to 
be three. First, there are guides to scientific 
literature, suchas abstracts and the like. Secondly, 
the local libraries which are open to the public. 
By the term “local libraries’’ I do not mean only 
what are known as public libraries, but I include 
some of the other libraries maintained by local 
authorities in technical colleges. And thirdly, 
there is a need for a national lending library which 
will have available a greater part of the world’s 
scientific literature. 

If this system is to function efficiently, the 
national lending library will have to help the 
abstracting organizations and the like to be aware 
of what exists. These organizations would have to 
prepare and issue their publications as rapidly as 
possible, and local libraries would have to collect 
these guides and make them available to the 
potential users of scientific literature. Finally, the 
required publication has to be obtained. It is 
really of secondary importance where it comes 
from, but the national lending library should be 
prepared to supply it if necessary. 

That would be a nice, tidy system. Now, what 
have we got, and what are we going to have? Our 
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universities and technical colleges are going to 
turn out an increasing flow of students trained to 
understand the elements of some science or 
technology. All these students are potential users 
of scientific literature. In addition, at present there 
is a fairly comprehensive network of English 
language abstracting organizations. This system 
might, perhaps, be made more comprehensive, 
but that is hardly a subject for discussion in this 
paper. The plans for creating the National 
Lending Library have been approved, and are 
going ahead. These plans were drawn up to take 
account of the increasing flow of scientific 
literature, and they are intended to cater for a 
large increase in demand. If we have under- 
estimated the size of the initial problem in any 
way, a site of some 60 acres is at our disposal in 
Yorkshire. 

There remains, then, only one element in our 
simple system to consider—the local libraries. 
Some organizations have created special libraries 
to meet their needs, but, excluding these private 
libraries, what is the situation? I do not know the 
exact position in each locality, but here are some 
basic questions. Are there adequate collections of 
the guides to scientific literature available in your 
locality ? How far does a local citizen have to go 
to consult a set of Chemical abstracts or Engineer- 
ing index? If the answer is ten miles or more, that 
is probably much too far to be useful. I know that 
abstract publications are some of the more 
expensive that are at present being issued, but is 
their cost really high compared with the cost of 
not knowing what is happening in the world of 
science and technology? Have we not now 
reached the position where ignorance is one of the 
very few things which we, as a community, cannot 
afford ? In how many of our local libraries can you 
expect to find an adequate collection of abstracts? 
I do not know, but including those in technical 
colleges I suspect that the figure is less than 50. 
Is this enough—less than one collection for every 
1,700 square miles ? I think not. 

I have talked about abstracts because they seem 
to me to be the most essential requirement in a 
local collection, but had I drawn your attention to 
the limited availability of scientific periodicals in 
local libraries, the picture would be much the 
same. A typical research establishment with a 
specialized collection of periodicals collects in its 
own narrow field between 100 and 300 current 
periodicals. In the light of this fact, an organiza- 
tion with a specialized interest in a narrow field, 
and no literature at all, is unlikely to find a 
general collection of less than 200 scientific 
periodicals of very much use to it. Yet in how few 
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localities are periodical collections of this modest 
size available to the public. 

If my attempt to sketch out the existing picture 
is correct, the arrangements for making scientific 
literature available are inadequate because local 
libraries, with few exceptions, have not yet 
adapted themselves to the requirements of a 
scientific age. The problem this paper is concerned 
with, then, reduces to this: “How can the National 
Lending Library co-operate with local libraries 
to change the present situation?’’ To provoke 
thought on this subject, I will set down some of 
my ideas. 

To begin with, the canons of public finance 
would prevent the N.L.L. just purchasing litera- 
ture and presenting ix to local libraries, yet 1 am 
aware that in the special literature field local 
libraries face a vicious circle. Supply is related to 
demand. If there is no supply there is no demand, 
and if there is no demand there is no supply. The 
N.L.L. might help local libraries to cut this 
vicious circle by lending collections of, say, 
abstracts for a few months to libraries which were 
seriously contemplating developing their services. 
This might help them to decide what is worth 
while collecting. We might, you may think, 
channel the requests for scientific literature 
through local libraries so that they might be aware 
of the real demand. We would be prepared to 
consider this, but only where the local library can 
meet some appreciable proportion of a user’s 
demand from its own resources. We are prepared 
to direct those who need assistance with scientific 
literature problems to local libraries which have 
some staff members with a special knowledge of 
scientific literature, and we could assist with 
courses to provide this knowledge. 

We are prepared to assist the publicity and 
prestige of the local libraries which can provide 
some minimum standard of service. We might do 
this in the same way as that which the A.A. has 
used for hotels. You may yet live to see “N.L.L. 
Approved” signs hanging outside local libraries. 
If we did this sort of thing, we should have to 
insist on certain minimum standards. These 
standards are not at present reached by the 
majority of local libraries. 

To illustrate the standard we have in mind, 
perhaps in time we should have a system of 
grading local libraries with stars, such as: 


One star means it spends £500 a year on guides 
to scientific literature; 


Two stars means it spends £1,000 a year on 
guides to scientific periodicals and on 
scientific periodicals ; 
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Three stars means it is a two-star library with a 
trained scientist on the staff. 


We are concerned about this question of 
standards because we hope that some local 
libraries will act virtually as our agents. We think 
we should have quite different standards for our 
agents than for those organizations which use the 
N.L.L. entirely to meet their internal needs. 

I trust I have said sufficient to convince you 
that the problem of co-operation between local 
libraries and the N.L.L. is much more complex 
than merely deciding to which local libraries the 
N.L.L. should lend. 

In brief, we are prepared to do what we can to 
help those local libraries which are prepared to do 
something serious to assist in promoting the use 
of scientific literature. What should we do? That 
is the question. It is no academic question. The 
well-being of the community depends upon the 
speed with which new ideas are used by our 
industries. If we can make adequate arrangements 
for promoting the use of scientific literature, we 
are assisting this process. 


Students’ Handbook, 1960 


The Students’ handbook 1960, containing the 
Regulations and Syllabus, Facilities for study, and 
complete sets of Examination Papers set during 
1959, is now available from the Secretary of the 
L.A., price 8s. 8d. (6s. 6d. to L.A. members), 
post 6d. 

In addition, copies of the Syllabus of examina- 
tions, 1960 (without Examination Papers) are 
available at 2s., post 2d. 


ReEcorD Title page and Index 


Copies of the title page and index to Vol. 61 
(1959) of the Recorp will be available shortly. 
Members who require copies should apply to 
the Secretary. 


Our New Cover 


RECORD my views 
On “Reynolds’ News’”’. 
For joy I sang 
When I saw Klang— 
Which is much better than trying to reconvert us 
To Albertus. 
P. G. NEw 
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Survey of Requests Received in the 
South-Eastern Regional Library 
Bureau 


By Miss R. M. Bunn, D.S.L.R. Lending Library Unit 


HE plans for creating the National Lending 

Library for Science and Technology have 
given rise to discussions as to which public 
libraries the Nationai Lending Library should 
grant direct borrowing facilities.* To obtain some 
background data on this subject a study was made 
of the requests received in the South-Eastern 
Regional Library Bureau during one working 
week in October, 1959. Only those requests 
received from public libraries subscribing to the 
Bureau were examined; requests received from 
other Bureaux were not included in the 
study. 

The requests were first divided into two groups: 
those that could be satisfied within the Region 
and those that had to be sent on either to the 
London Union Catalogue or to the National 
Central Library. Each of these two groups was 
then sub-divided by subject into three sub-groups: 
(a) science and technology, (6) medicine, and (c) 
others. For this purpose medicine was taken to 
include medical psychology, and science and 
technology included agriculture and also all 
general works such as “‘do it yourself’’ manuals. 
As the sorting of the requests had to be done each 
day within the space of one hour in order not to 
disrupt the work of the Bureau, in all cases the 
subject division was made entirely from the title 
on the request. 

The scientific and technical and medical groups 
were further sub-divided into English language 
and foreign language literature, and into books 
and serials. 

Subject division. The total sample contained 
1,832 requests, and of these 24% dealt with 
science and technology, 5% with medicine and 
69 -5% were non-scientific and non-medical. The 
remaining 1-5°% was accounted for by queries 
which had to be returned to the requesting 
libraries for further information. All except one 
of these were non-scientific. 

Comparing these results with those obtained in 


* D.J. Urquhart, “Co-operation between the National 
Lending Library and public libraries,”’ p. 50, this issue. 


a survey carried out in the Bureau in 1954,* it 
appears that there has been a slight rise in the 
proportion of requests for scientific and technical 
and medical material, although the change is not 
large enough to be significant. The subject division 
in the earlier survey was: science and technology 
22%, medicine 2-6%, and others 75-4%. 
Locations found by the Bureau. The percentage 
of the requests for which locations existed in the 
Bureau catalogue was very similar for the three 
categories. Detailed percentages were: 


Scientific & Technical 
Medical 
Others 


80% found in the Bureau 
89°% found in the Bureau 
79% found in the Bureau 


Foreign language literature. Less than 1 % of the 
requests in the scientific and technical sample 
were for foreign language literature. These were 
all for books and none of them was available 
within the Bureau. None of the medical requests 
was for foreign language literature. 

Serials. 12°%% of the requests in science and 
technology were for serial literature, and of these, 
locations for 35% were found in the Bureau and 
65% had to be sent on to the National Central 
Library. In the medical sample only 1% of the 
requests was for serials and for none of these was 
a location available in the Bureau catalogue. 

English language books. By far the largest group 
of requests was for English language books, and 
in this field locations for a very much higher 
percentage were found in the Bureau catalogue. 
In the scientific and technical sample 88% of the 
requests were for books and 86 % of these requests 
were located in the Bureau catalogue. Of the 
remaining 14°%, about one-quarter were available 
according to the London Union Catalogue and 
the remainder had to be sent on to the National 
Central Library. 


In the medical sample, 99°% of the requests 

* P. W. Plumb, “The Regional Bureau at work: a 
study of the South-Eastern Regional Bureau, 1954” 
(unpublished). 
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were for books and locations for 90% of these 
were found in the Bureau catalogue. 

During the last four days of the survey an 
attempt was made to sub-divide the English 
language books in the scientific and technical 
sample into those which were eventually likely 
to be held by the National Lending Library for 
Science and Technology and those which would 
be outside the Library’s scope. Because of the 
time factor, the division was again made entirely 
by judging from the title on the request, although 
in some cases the publisher was also used as a 
guide. In cases of doubt the request was counted 
to be in the field of the National Lending Library. 
This sub-division virtually resulted in separating 
books dealing with general science of interest to 
the layman and textbooks up to graduate level 
from the other requests. The total sample in this 
part of the survey was 331 requests. Three 
requests in the sample were for foreign books 
(i.e., less than 1%) and two of these came within 
the field of the National Lending Library. 43 % of 
the total sample was within the field of the National 
Lending Library. Of those available in the Region, 
41% was of interest to the National Lending 
Library, and of those requests which had to be 
sent outside the Region, 52% was of interest to 
the National Lending Library. 

County libraries. On the last day of the survey 
requests from county libraries in the scientific 
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and technical and medical fields were looked at 
separately. The sample was too small for any 
accurate statistical data to be given. The requests 
indicated, however, that county libraries’ 
requests might contain a higher percentage of 
serials than those from other libraries, and the 
percentage of their book requests which were 
likely to fall within the field of the National 
Lending Library was likely to be slightly higher 
than those coming from municipal libraries. 

Conclusions. The South-Eastern Regional 
Library Bureau is an efficient mechanism for 
finding locations for English language books in 
science and technology, including medicine. It is 
not so successful, however, when dealing with 
requests in these subject fields for foreign language 
literature or for English language serials. This is 
possibly due to the fact that the Bureau catalogues 
only relate to the holdings of public libraries. 
The National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology would probably only be able to 
satisfy less than half of the requests for scientific 
and technical books which reach the Bureau, 
because the majority of the books requested are 
textbooks up to graduate level or of a non- 
specialist nature. 

Acknowledgements. The author is most grateful 
to Mrs. S. Randall of the South-Eastern Regional 
Library Bureau, and Mr. P. W. Plumb of the 
Library Association, for their helpful co-operation. 


Some Thoughts on not being 
a Librarian Any More 


By “Ex Lipris”’ 


PBST, a few basic principles: 

1. Anybody seated behind a desk that is in 
full view of the public is fair game for those in 
search of a captive audience. 

Corollary: Anybody so situated should develop 
two abilities: to go out of focus unobviously and 
think of other things, and to suffer fools politely. 

2. The inarticuiate do, the articulate become 
administrators. 

Corollary 1: The only way to get anything done 
is to keep quiet about it. Above all, never let it, or 
yourself, become an item for discussion and/or 
investigation by a committee: this is the kiss of 
death. 

Corollary 2: The only way to try something 


new is to give the impression that you have been 
doing it for years. 

3. For most people the ideal library is a ware- 
house where books are stored; this way they can 
have the prestige of a library without it costing 
them very much. 

Corollary: Only mugs work. 

4. Anybody with any self-respect and pride in 
their work can stand only so much of being on 
sufferance and an expendable luxury. 

Corollary: Salaries are not a cause, they are 
only just another symptom. 


Thus does one sum up seven years of working 
in libraries. Libraries of the “University and 
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Special’’ types—I should make that clear from the 
start; public libraries must be different, I assume, 
since experience in other kinds of libraries 
apparently serves you in no stead whatever for 
public library work. This, | confess, is one of the 
things I cannot understand about libraries. One 
of them. (If Robert Benchley had not so nearly 
anticipated me, I might have called this My Seven 
Years in a Quandary.) So, after being puzzled for 
seven years I deserted you two years ago for the 
comparative certainties at the fringes of scientific 
research. Since when I have continued to receive 
Recorps, Assistant Librarians, and some librarians 
have even continued to know me. Things seem to 
be much the same with you. 

I do not want you to think that I am looking 
back in the fashionable anger. No. More in sorrow 
really. I did not leave because I disliked the work. 
I liked it. True, it had its Jongeurs and routines— 
but what job has not, and to expect otherwise is 
to betray signs of lingering adolescence. Money ? 
The job I have now may be paying a little more 
than I should have been earning if I had stuck it 
out in my last library, but there cannot be much in 
it. Why, then, did I leave? Perhaps I can best 
explain by expanding a little on my “basic 
principles’. 

Principle | is probably not so virulent in public 
libraries. Sitting is the key word; if you stand, the 
effect is rather different. Of course, just as there 
are people who will buttonhole you when you are 
obviously running for a bus, there are those who 
will settle down for a chat at the issue desk in the 
middle of your rush-hour. But such ruthless 
individuality is not common. Then, although we 
all, I hope, like people, it is as well not to forget 
that a peculiar love-hate relationship exists 
between the British race and the white-collar job. 
We all hanker after its social kudos, and we all 
despise it, because nobody who sits at a desk all 
day does any work—not what you could call work. 
So why should not people who sit at library desks 
be talked to? They have nothing to do except 
(forgive the librarian’s hoariest chestnut) “read 
all those books’’. Undoubtedly, though, most of 
the people who see you sitting at a desk and 
thereupon insist on telling you the story of their 
lives have the kindest motives—they probably 
think you look lonely or bored and need cheering 
up—but facts must be faced: some defence 
mechanism is necessary. 

The defence against those members of the 
public who never know when to stop is very 
useful training for the time when you come to deal 
with administrators. By administrators I do not, 
necessarily, mean the Chief Librarian, or even the 
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Chief Cataloguer or Reference Librarian, or who- 
ever your immediate superior may happen to be. 
I mean the professionals: the committees, the 
chairmen, the treasurers, the secretaries, and ali 
the others who clog up the works. If you should 
be brash, or Rosa Dartle, enough to want to 
know what these people do, they will tell you that 
they decide policy; in so far as keeping a fist very 
tightly folded over the purse strings decides 
policy, then that is what they do, and policy, in 
university and research institutions, is to deviate 
as little as possible from what was done in the 
days of the first Elizabeth. Should anything 
different from this course be suggested, somebody 
is bound to say “Let’s form a sub-committee, and 
sit on it’’. And, being men of their word, that is 
exactly what they do. 

It follows, therefore, that the only happy 
library in a university or research institution is-the 
one that does not get talked about. If you can 
choose between being complained about or 
praised, choose the former; administrators are 
used to complaints and take them to be part of 
the tradition. To have your praises sung is a sure 
sign that you are doing something different, and 
nothing is more certain to bring the administrators 
down on your neck. 

You then have two courses of action open to 
you, depending on which of the two sub-types of 
professional administrator you happen to be 
stuck with at the time. If it is the conventional, 
old-fashioned type with the professor emeritus 
outlook, you can try the wide-eyed “Trying 
something new? Who? Me?’ approach; if you 
can convince them that they are dealing with a 
time-honoured procedure, and that the only 
thing that has happened is that someone has at 
long last tumbled to its excellence, they will go 
away soothed and quietened. With the pro- 
gressives—these have exactly the same outlook on 
policy matters as the professors emeritus, but 
they talk even more and they like to think that 
they take an interest in you as a person (if you 
have any sex appeal, by the way, this is the lot to 
use it on—the professors emeritus are more 
effectively dealt with by its soft-pedalled counter- 
part, charm)—with the progressives you can try 
oblique suggestions that the innovations, such as 
they are, and only admit to any innovation in 
extremis, are streets ahead of anything in the 
U.S.A. and/or U.S.S.R. “We decided that the 
thing is based on the same principle as Korn- 
beldt’s work for the Kansas Institute of Morticians 
—but we like to think we carry it nearer to its 
logical conclusion.’ (N.B.—Always say “‘we”’— 
progressives suspect individuality; and always 
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give chapter and verse, because progressives are 
never happier than when following up references.) 
The implication is, of course, that if this were 
America, the work you have done would already 
be the subject of contributions to learned 
periodicals, but you prefer to wait until you have 
something solid to report on. This gives the 
administrator a chance to feel (i) British, (ii) that 
you are worthy but inclined to over-caution, and 
therefore in need of being administered. Anything 
that confirms the administrator in the necessity of 
his existence—and they are only human, they too 
have their moments of doubt—will keep him out 
of somebody’s hair for half an hour, and it all 
helps. 

The hazard attached to the deprecatory and 
cautious approach is that it may lead to a pep 
talk, and a pep talk, unless you keep a tight rein, 
may make you lose your head and be betrayed 
into thinking it the green light for going ahead 
with some fundamental scheme. Fundamental 
schemes invariably need extra money, and it is 
advisable not to ask for more money unless you 
are so desperate that the only alternative is 
suicide. Even then a heavy preliminary pro- 
gramme of training is necessary. This should 
include a daily charge, head down, at the nearest 
reinforced concrete wall which has a considerable 
approach way (this so that you can get up a good 
speed), and concentrated brine baths for develop- 
ing a skin like rhinoceros hide. You will, of course, 
have been taking vitamin pills for weeks, and you 
would be well advised to lay in a good supply of 
pep pills and tranquillizers, to be used as circum- 
stances demand, and they will demand all right. 

It cannot be stressed too much that just having 
your blood up is not enough. Even if you catch 
the admin machine off guard and manage to get 
its blood up to match, it is a foregone conclusion 
that you will be carried unconscious from the 
ring. This has the advantage of getting the whole 
thing over very quickly, but it is very rarely that 
you can do even that. Admin machines are adepts 
at waiting until your blood is down and then 
instigating subtle eroding processes that leave you 
wishing that you, let alone your idea, had never 
been born. Most subtle of all, they may accept 
your scheme in principle, talk it out of shape until 
you have to take their word for it that it is still 
the same thing, and give you some weary sum of 
money that has already wilted at the prospect of 
what it is in for, to “carry it through”’. After a few 
months of watching what should have produced 
hot-house blooms giving off a few crackling 
thorns, you will give up and spend what is left of 
the money, if anything, on the new Chambers or 
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the new Grove, or get that bit of binding done 
that the normal annual allowance never covers, 
before either handing in your resignation or 
resigning yourself to the truth of Principle 3. 

I do not claim that administrative pinpricks are 
exclusive to librarianship. We are all administered 
these days. We all have to spend a considerable 
portion of our working lives making out time 
sheets or job cards, or writing reports on how we 
have spent the last week or month. But at least, in 
the time left over, we are encouraged to do some- 
thing, if only to have something to put on the job 
cards or time sheets or into the reports. Only in 
librarianship, of all the jobs I have tried—and | 
have tried a few, from factory bench to publishing 
—do you get this active discouragement from 
working something out. Try anything new in any 
job and there will always be somebody who will 
resist it; try anything new in a university library 
and it won’t be a struggle you are in for, it will be 
a holy war. There are two reasons for this. The 
first, already covered, is the irritating habit 
rampant in universities of thinking that if any- 
thing has been done in a certain way since 1550 
then it is automatically a good thing, and we 
should go on doing it. The second is my basic 
Principle number 3. 

What Principle 3 boils down to is that nobody 
wants libraries—not what you and I mean by 
libraries. Subject classification, exploitation of 
book stock, information retrieval? Don’t make 
them tired. All they want of librarians is that they 
should (i) ensure that their favourite books are 
preserved in the immemorial places on the same 
shelves, or else be able to say who has had the 
presumption to borrow them, (ii) keep the place 
dusted. Any further duties with which librarians 
may choose to burden themselves are done solely 
for self-aggrandisement, and incorporate pre- 
sumptuous attacks on freedom, tradition, and the 
English way of life. It is a fact that lecturers and 
research workers, right out there on the frontiers 
of knowledge, having all the humane and pro- 
gressive, or certainly the latest, ideas on such 
things as the eleven-plus examination, nuclear 
disarmament, race relations, etc., will have an 
approach to libraries so reactionary that to find 
its equal in history you would have to go back to 
that branch of our ancestral line which decided 
not to come down out of the trees. 

I gather that somehow or other, in a few special 
libraries, some brave and pugnacious characters 
have established the idea that librarians may 
actually be able to help research workers with 
information that they need; this is probably why 
such characters tend to be known as Information 
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Officers. (There are institutions, did you know, 
where they have librarians and information 
Officers.) There are even a few institutions 
attached, but not too closely, to universities, and 
fairly recently formed, usually for the study of a 
fairly “‘new’’ subject, where the librarian is edging 
on to equal status with the lecturers, not only in 
salary but in the attitude of his (or her) colleagues. 
For the rest, the most that is asked of people 
working in university libraries is that they should 
not actually get between the enquirer and the book 
or periodical he is seeking. 

What I used to ask myself sometimes, in those 
idle moments between one thing and the next when 
you are liable to review your past life, was: Why 
should this be? A research worker is a research 
worker, whether he works in a university, a 
research institution, or the research department 
of an industrial organization. If a librarian (or 
information officer) can be expected to help the 
last, why not the first two? It is usually said: “*A 
research worker in an industrial concern has not 
the time to scan large numbers of periodicals’’; 
this is a euphemism for “It would be a waste of 
his time and therefore of the company’s money 
for him to scan ...’’ etc. Well, either it is not a 
waste of time (and this has a lot to be said for it), 
or else research workers in other concerns waste 
an awful lot of time at somebody’s expense, while 
the librarian sits at his desk mulling over a change 
in charging methods, or worrying whether the 
book grant will cover the latest addition to the 
Deutsche Handel Gesellschaft. 

Which brings us to Principle 4, in effect a 
corollary of Principle 3, but sufficiently important 
to deserve a number to itself. You see, a theory 
has been allowed to get round that libraries are 
something that can be run on the cheap. You 
cannot blame only the outsiders for this state of 
things; what have librarians been about that they 
have allowed this delusion to develop? 

To take it at its most superficial, but not 
necessarily least important, aspect, you have only 
to look at libraries. Most of the public libraries 
in this country were built by charity, and look 
like it. In learned institutions the fact that part of 
the building is going to be a library is not allowed 
to interfere with the facade or the basic pattern or 
whatever aesthetic bee was buzzing in the 
architect’s bonnet at the moment of inspiration. 
I could name you libraries where one look at the 
plans should have been enough to make them 
pay the architects not to build them; or they 
should have dropped either the plans or the 
architect in the cement mixer—anything to have 
averted the catastrophe with which they have now 
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been landed, and which they have let their 
successors in for the next hundred years— 
assuming there is another hundred years. Some- 
body, before it is too late, really should take 
architects gently by the arm and explain to them 
that even in universities people may want to read 
in libraries and that, to do so, they are going to 
need light. Just light. Not floods of the stuff. If 
they go galloping off along that road you will only 
have the extremes of the new secondary modern 
schools, where you are so overburdened with 
window space and amenities that there is nowhere 
to house the books. We all appreciate that the 
combination of light and book storage is a 
difficult problem, but difficult problems have been 
solved before now in the history of the race. 

“Special’’ libraries are spared these problems, 
as they are not designed; they are just fitted in to 
any odd space that happens to be left over, or, 
if there is no space left over, or if the concern is a 
growing and thriving one, the library shares its 
space with other departments ranging from the 
chemicals stores to the canteen, depending which 
gets its claim in first. This cheese-paring goes on 
all the way down the line, ranging from cheap and 
nasty catalogue cards in cheap and nasty tin—no, 
let’s be fair, steel—cabinets to ethically dubious 
ways of getting periodicals at less than market 
prices, such as paying a man’s subscription to a 
learned society, in return for which he hands over 
the society’s journal(s) to the library—when he 
has finished with them—or attaching oneself to a 
teaching institute to get the reduced rates to 
Chemical. . . . But need I go on? We all know the 
wearying, pinchbeck routine only too well. 

The point is that, after a time, this attitude 
begins to have its effect on the people working in 
the library. What is the use of tracking down an 
article that an enquirer asks for, if the money will 
not run to acquiring the photostat copy of it that 
the enquirer is undoubtedly going to ask for next? 
What is the use of knocking your brains out and 
developing ulcers to get the literature survey out 
on time, if “they” prefer storage space for 
chemicals to storage space for periodicals ? While 
to work out a code for punched cards would 
simply betray delusions of grandeur since “‘they”’ 
would undoubtedly quibble over the price of the 
knitting needle for sorting out those edge-punched 
types. Until, in the end, the compensations are 
not enough. It no longer matters that people 
appreciate what you do, and begin to have an 
inkling of what a library could do to serve them. 
You are still on so tight a budget that an increase 
in the subscription rate of one periodical can put 
you too far into the red, and so short-staffed that 
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a spate of difficult enquiries can put you off 
schedule for three months 


So there it is. It was that hang-dog look that 
comes of continually having to justify one’s place 
among the elect that drove me out in the end. If 
| had wanted to burn the place down, I could have 
understood the obstacles that were put in my 
path, but as I only wanted to make the libraries in 
which I worked more useful to their clients, I 
retired, baffled. There is, thank goodness, only so 
much aggression per 1,000 head of the population 
and most of us like to reserve what we have for 
the rush hour and the mayhem and hugger- 
mugger of Christmas shopping. To have to fight 
your way to work is bad encugh, to have to fight 
to do what you regard as a decent job of work 
when you get there is expecting too much. 

No-one with any sense expects life on this earth 
to be one prolonged loll on a bed of roses, but it 
does not follow that we are all burning to accept 
offers of a lifetime on a bed of nails either. The 
reaction is more likely to resemble that of the 
publisher's wife in the story that Dickens used to 
tell—you remember ? It seems that while the lady 
was on holiday her husband, left at home, 
inadvertently set fire to their bed. Nothing was 
said about this and repairs and replacements 
were effected by the time the lady returned. She 
appeared to notice nothing until she had reposed 
what was evidently a fairly magnificent form 
between the sheets, when she started up and 
exclaimed, “William, where his me bed? This his 
not me bed. What has ’appened William? What 
ave you done with me bed? I know the feelin of 
me bed. And this his not me bed.” 


Scottish Summer School 


The Scottish Library Association Summer 
School of Librarianship will be held at Newbattle 
Abbey College from 2nd-8th July, 1960. As in 
previous years the School is designed primarily to 
provide young members of the profession with 
background information on various aspects of 
librarianship, although older librarians will also 
find much to interest them in the course. The 
time-table provides for a reasonable amount of 
free time, which may be used for informal 
discussion or in visiting some of the important 
libraries with which Edinburgh is well endowed. 
Students have the use of common rooms, 
equipped with radio and gramophone, table- 
tennis room and billiards room, whilst there are 
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also facilities for outdoor badminton, putting and 
golf. 

The cost of the course for the week, including 
board and residence, gratuities and lecture fees 
is £6 10s. Day charges are £1 for board and 5s. for 
lecture fees. Particulars and syllabus will be sent 
on application to Mr. J. W. Cockburn, F.L.A.., 
Deputy City Librarian, Central Public Library, 
George IV Bridge, Edinburgh, |!. 

The following programme has been arranged: 


The profession of librarian: B. S. Page, M.A. 

County library buildings: W. J. Murison, F.L.A. 

Impressions of Russian libraries: M. C. Pottinger, D.S.C., 
F.L.A. 

Study project: staffing problems: Staff of the Glasgow 
Public Libraries. 

Problems in publishing and book-selling: I. R. Grant, 
B.O. 


The teleprinter in the service of the library: W. E. Tyler, 
F.L.A. 

The local collection: N. Crawford. 

The Scottish library scene: W. Stewart, F.S.A., A.L.A 
(illustrated by colour film and transparencies). 

The British National Bibliography: new developments 
A. J. Wells, F.L.A. 

“Bookman! Spare that tree!"’: Dr. D. Macdonald. 

Display work in libraries: A. White (with practical 
demonstration). 

The origin of books: C. W. Black, F.L.A. (illustrated) 


In addition, visits have been arranged to the 
Museum of Childhood, Edinburgh, and to the 
Edinburgh University Library for a demonstra- 
tion of photographic equipment. 


SUBJECT BOOKLISTS RECENTLY ISSUED 
BY BRITISH LIBRARIES 
NovemMBerR-DecemBer, 1959 


A select list of books for Christmas. Carlisle P.L. 

Sex—marriage—parenthood. Chelmsford P.L. 

Children’s Book Exhibition, 1959. Croydon P.L. 

Introducing the visual arts. Islington P.L. 

Books for business and local industries. Rawtenstall 
P.L. 

The plastic arts. Book list No. 17. Surrey Co. 

Postwar drama. Book list No. 18. Surrey Co. 

Business and management: a select list. Thurrock P.L. 

A select jist of books for motorists. Thurrock P.L. 


Helping the Shopper to Choose 


In the November, 1959 issue (p. 309) reference was 
made to the British Standard Institution’s Consumer 
Advisory Council who publish Shopper's Guide. Those 
interested in promoting the work of the Consumer 
Advisory Council may like to know that attractive posters 
advertising Which? and the Shopper's guide are now 
obtainable. These posters carry the wording: “Before you 
buy, consult Which? or Shopper's guide at your nearest 
branch of —— Public Libraries." The name of the 
individual library may be printed in as required. Further 
details may be obtained from Mr. S. E. Overal, A.L.A., 
Borough Librarian, Central Library, High Street, 
Walthamstow, E.17. 
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VOLUME entitled The Parochial Libraries of 

the Church of England has recently been 
published in a limited edition by the Faith Press 
(with a generous subvention from the College of 
the Faith) at a cost of 2 gns., by post, £2 3s. 9d. 
Readers of the RECORD may like to learn what led 
to the drawing up of the Central Council’s report, 
which is incorporated in this volume, and what 
recommendations were made. 

In 1949 at the request of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Central Council for the Care of 
Churches appointed a committee with Mr. F. C. 
Morgan, M.A., F.L.A., F.S.A., as Secretary, to 
enquire into the state of the surviving parochial 
libraries. What they discovered was far from 
encouraging; many libraries appeared to have 
been lost or destroyed or sold without permission, 
by people who did not understand their signifi- 
cance. It was felt that if this could be brought out 
more fully, and if practical advice on how to look 
after the books could be given, greater care would 
be taken of them. Owing to various delays and 
difficulties, work on the report was in abeyance 
for some years, but in 1957, Mr. Neil Ker, B.Litt., 
M.A., F.B.A., became Editor, and under his 
direction, an historical introduction was added. 

From this it becomes clear that the parochial 
libraries, mostly of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, are representative of an important 
phase in our country’s intellectual development. 
They are, as it were, the storehouses of food 
which nourished the minds of those clergy who 
were the pioneers of the study of archaeology, 
history, philosophy and natural science as we 
know them, and, as such, should be respected. 
They are, at the same time, part of the treasure 
given to the Church in trust by our ancestors, in 
exactly the same way as Communion plate, or 
funerary monuments. The Council, therefore, feel 
very strongly that these libraries should, wherever 
possible, remain as entities in their own homes, and 
make suggestions for strengthening the Church’s 
legal system for protecting her own property. 

Some of the advice offered about the care of 
books may appear rather elementary to readers 
of the Recorp, but in the Council’s experience, 
it is sometimes welcomed by the clergy, whose 
primary responsibility, after all, is to minister not 
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The Parochial Libraries of the 
Church of England 


By JoAN M. Petersen, M.A., F.L.A., Librarian to the Central Council for the Care of Churches 


to books, but to people. They are told what kind 
of books they are likely to find in a parochial 
library—with a caution about reporting the 
existence of incunabula or sixteenth-century books 
to their Diocesan Advisory Committee, with a 
view to getting them recorded—how to arrange 
the books (either by using the ancient press- 
marks, or, where modern shelving is used, by 
sorting them into subjects, keeping sets of 
volumes together, and, where convenient, arrang- 
ing them in sequences, according to size, but 
keeping the subject grouping), and how to oil the 
bindings from time to time with a little British 
Museum dressing, obtainable from Boots. They 
are urged to take care of end-papers and loose 
notes found in books and are cautioned against 
attempting repairs without professional advice, 
and about the dangers of insect pests. These are 
dealt with more fully in another of the Council’s 
publications, Church timberwork: damage and 
repair, 2s. 6d., by post, 2s. 10d., which, in spite of 
its name, contains a section on damage to books. 

The story of our parochial libraries is melan- 
choly but fascinating; I hope that many of my 
colleagues will be moved to buy, or at any rate, 
to read. ihe whole book. 

If anyone has any information about a 
parochial library which is not recorded, the 
Council would be grateful if it could be sent to me 
at Fulham Palace, London, S.W.6. Arrangements 
are being made to publish addenda et corrigenda 
from time to time. 

The full recommendations of the Committee 
are as follows: 

1. Itis at present possible for a parochial library to be 
sold under faculty of the Consistory Court without the 
knowledge of the Diocesan Advisory Committee, or of 
the Archdeacon, o~ even of the Bishop of the diocese; on 
the mere application of the parochial authorities and the 
consent of the Chancellor, without wider consultation. 

The Committee recommend therefore that the Diocesan 
Advisory Committee ought to be consulted in any 
application for a faculty for the sale of church books, and 
that the Faculty Jurisdiction Measure, 1938, Section 4, 
should be amended by adding a clause, (3), to the follow- 
ing effect : 

(3) Any application for the sale of a parochial library 
or any church books shall be deemed to come 
within the purview of the Diocesan Advisory 
Committee, who shall be required to advise the 
petitioners and report to the Chancellor. 
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2. Turning to the problems of maintenance, the 
Committee recommend that unless circumstances 
absolutely forbid, a parochial library ought to be retained 
in its own home. They recognize that this ideal cannot 
always be upheld, and they may offer below some sugges- 
tions for transference to other custody. They think, 
however, that much more can be done to maintain these 
libraries in the parish than is usually attempted. 

(i) To this end, they think that the Diocesan Advisory 
Committee should have general supervision of parochial 
litraries, as they have of other church valuables. To assist 
them in their task, the Committee suggest that the Bishop 
should appoint an extra member or adviser who could be 
consulted on the care of church books. In many dioceses 
it would be possible to enlist the interest and assistance of 
professional librarians at an urban public, county or 
university library; and other professional assistance might 
be forthcoming from the county record office or museum 
staff. In this way it should be possible for every Diocesan 
Advisory Committee to have available some competent 
and enthus astic bibl ographer round whom the interest in 
parochial libraries might centre. 

(ii) Every library should have an up-to-date catalogue. 
The preparation of a proper catalogue, in which the 
edition, the printer, and the peculiarities, if any, of the 
individual copies of each book, arecorrectly noted, requires 
expert advice. The qualified member of the Diocesan 
Advisory Committee should be able to provide this; or to 
indicate where it may be obtained. As a temporary 
expedient, a simple /ist might be made by the incumtent 
or local schoolmaster, a copy of which should be 
appended to the Inventory of Church Goods and 
Ornaments in the church safe. 

(iii) Besides the expert at the centre, there should 
always be an amateur at the circumference, and they think 
that where there is a considerable library, it ought 
usually to be possible to find in the locality a voluntary 
custodian, who could be taught enough about the books 
by the expert to make the charge interesting. Such a 
person should, as his first and continuing task, check the 
shelves with the existing catalogue, if any. 

3. The Committee recommend that when it appears 
that the existence of a library is endangered by its being 
allowed to remain in its place of origin, either becavse of 
unsuitable accommodation or lack of local interest, it 
should be reported on by an expert, and that the books 
should be offered to, or deposited on loan with, some 
library in the vicinity, e.g., the urban public or county 
library, a cathedral library, or a university library. In 
order to preserve the identity of the collection, the books 
might be kept together and marked: “‘The . . . Parochial 
Library.”’ Where this is done, a formal receipt should be 
obtained in duplicate, and one copy deposited in the 
diocesan registry, the other in the church safe, and an 
entry made in the church inventory. 

4. The Committee recommend as a final safeguard 
that additional questions about the parochial library, if 
any, should be added to the Form of the Inventory of 
Church Goods, when this is revised. They suggest that 
incumbents should be asked to state whether the library 
contains any books printed before 1501, and whether 
there is a catalogue of the library. (This recommendation 
has already been adopted by Convocation.) 

5. The Committee's investigation, from the nature of 
things, has been no more than a preliminary survey of the 
ground: what is now required is a more detailed combined 
descriptive catalogue of the libraries and of the books 
which they contain. It would be a task parallel to those 
recently undertaken by the generosity of the Pilgrim 
Trust in the cathedral libraries and in capitular and 
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episcopal archives, and it would demand the services of a 
qualified investigator and appropriate funds. They 
consider this to be the most necessary step in any 
integrated plan for the preservation of these libraries. 


The Central Council hope that the Archdeacons will 
bring these recommendations to the notice of the 
incumbents of all parishes where there are ancient books, 
and will make use of them in their Visitation Charges. 


Woodingdean Branch Library, 
Brighton 


A NEW Branch Library was opened at 
Woodingdean by His: Worship the Mayor 
of Brighton (Alderman E. W. Kippin) on 10th 
July, 1959. 

Woodingdean is a housing estate on the Downs 
about three miles from the town centre. It consists 
mainly of small property owners and council 
house tenants. It was previously served by a 
part-time branch, housed in a succession of 
temporary premises. The first of these, a shop, 
was opened on 2nd May, 1940; 80 books were 
issued on the first day. The library was sub- 
sequently transferred to a disused farm building, 
and in 1956, to a room in the local Civil Defence 
Centre. These various premises have never been 
adequate to meet the needs of a growing popula- 
tion, and the Council decided in 1957 to build a 
new library and to provide a full-time service. 

The new library is situated on the main 
Warren Road leading into the northern part of 
the estate (South Woodingdean is served by the 
Rottingdean Branch Library). There are two 
schools in the immediate vicinity: a junior mixed 
and a secondary modern. The library is actually 
situated on land immediately adjoining the 
grounds of the former. It is the intention of the 
Corporation to build a Community Centre in 
the near future between the library and the school 
on what are at present playing fields; the library 
will therefore be at the centre of educational, 
cultural and social activities. 

The library is a single storey building of 
modular construction, with an area of 1,420 
square feet. It is intended to be the first stage of a 
larger building of 2,700 square feet to be com- 
pleted at a later date. It is divided into adult and 
junior lending departments, a small reference 
section with tables and chairs, an issue counter 
and a combined staff room and office with 
lavatories adjoining. Both adults and children 
use the same entrance, and the layout is such that 
the children’s department is under the direct 
supervision of the assistant working at the 
counter. The entrance to the library is from the 
main road on the northern side; on the south 
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Woodingdean Branch Library, Brighton. 


the building is mainly of glass to the floor and 
overlooksa school and playing fields, and beyond, 
a splendid view across the Downs to the open sea. 

The building is of timber construction with 
low-pitched roof; external walls are of exposed 
aggregate concrete and glazed timber panels. 
Shelving is of parana pine; other woodwork, 
including tables and chairs, is in mahogany. The 
counter is of parana pine and mahogany, with 
chip-board panels painted yellow. The flooring 
consists of lino tiles; artificial lighting is by 
fluorescent tubes, with spot lights over the issue 
counter and tables. The heating is by underfloor 
electric cable; convectors are provided for 
additional local heating during exceptionally 
cold weather. 

The building has been designed to create a 
pleasing and informal atmosphere; and this has 
been enhanced by the skilful blending of colours 
and the provision of furniture of contemporary 
design. Structural woodwork has been painted 
black and white; the ceiling is terracotta, the 
flooring charcoal grey; wall panels and notice 
boards are dark green. Tables and book trolley 


were designed by the architect and made 
locally; upright stackable chairs are by Morris 
of Glasgow. 

The library was opened with a stock of 7,500 
volumes; it is anticipated that this will ultimately 
reach 10,000 as the demands upon the service 
increase. An issue of 90,000 is expected at the 
end of the first year. 

The total cost of the building, including 
furniture and fittings, was £5,824. The land, 
already owned by the Corporation, was trans- 
ferred from the Education and Children’s 
Committees to the Royal Pavilion Committee 
for the purpose. Plans were prepared by the 
Chief Architect, P. Billington, A.R.LB.A., 
A.M.T.P.L., in collaboration with the Director 
of Libraries, C. W. Musgrave, O.B.E., F.L.A., 
F.M.A., and the Deputy Librarian, A. E. 
Brown, F.L.A. The general contractors were 
John W. Ridge Ltd., of Brighton. 

The newly appointed librarian is Miss S. 
Roberts, A.L.A., formerly the senior assistant at 
the Walthamstow Central Library. 

C. W. MUSGRAVE 
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Summer Examinations, 1960 

1. Entry Forms. Entry forms for the Summer 
examinations are now available upon application 
to the Secretary. Supplies of forms to meet the 
summer requirements will be sent to librarians 
and staff representatives upon application: a 
stamped addressed envelope should be enclosed. 
Care should be taken to specify the number 
required for each examination, i.e., First Profes- 
sional, Registration and Final. The fees have been 
revised, and old forms should not therefore be 
used. 

2. Certificates. Candidates entering for the 
first time are reminded that they must comply 
with and should read the regulations set out in the 
Students’ handbook, the Syllabus of examinations, 
and the Year Book. They must be Members of the 
Association and must have obtained a General 
Certificate of Education which conforms with the 
Council’s requirements. Graduates seeking 
exemption from the First Professional Examina- 
tion are required to submit evidence of gradua- 
tion. 

3. Envelopes. Two stamped addressed enve- 
lopes (post-card size) must be forwarded with the 
entry form, for the despatch of the candidate’s 
entry ticket and result card (Regulation 8). Fail- 
ure to comply with this Regulation will delay both 
entry ticket and notification of result. 

4. Remittances. All remittances should be in 
the form of cheques, money orders, or postal 
orders, made payable to the Library Association 
and crossed. Loose cash should not be sent. 
Graduates claiming exemption from the First 
Professional Examination are required to remit 
an exemption fee of £1 Is. in addition to the 
Registration Examination fee specified on the 
entry form. Envelopes containing entries should 
be endorsed “Examinations’’. 

5. Closing date. The closing date for applications 
to sit the Summer examinations is 31st March, 
after which no applications can be considered. 

6. Group A (iii), Practical Classification and 
Cataloguing. Before sending in applications to sit 
this part, candidates should make sure that they 
have access to the permitted works as set out in 
the syllabus, since no copies of these works will be 
provided in the examination room. The 13th, 14th 
and 16th editions of the Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
cation are permitted works: the 15th edition is not. 

7. Group D (vii) (a). Candidates for this part 
must state on their forms whether they wish to 
take period (i) or period (ii). (See syllabus.) 


8. Dates of Examinations. 

Wednesday, 15th June (all day). First Professional. 

Tuesday, 21st June (all day). Final, Part I. 

Wednesday, 22nd June (afternoon only). Registration 
A(i). 

Thursday, 23rd June (all day). Registration A(ii) and 
(iii). 

Friday, 24th June (al! day). Final, part 2. 

Monday, 27th June (all day). Registration B. 

Tuesday, 28th June (all day). Final, Part 3. 

Wednesday, 29th June (all day). Registration C and D 
and Specialist Certificate. 

Thursday, 30th June (all day). Final, Part 4. 


9. Centres for the examinations will be provided 


at: 


tAylesbury 
Birmingham 
ttBolton 
Bournemouth 
+Brighton 
Bristol 
*+Burnley 
Carlisle 
*+Chatham 
tChelmsford 
*+Coventry 
*Doncaster 
Exeter 
Gloucester 
Hereford 
*Huddersfield 
Hull 
Ipswich 
Isle of Wight 
Leeds 


Lincoln 
Liverpool 
London 
tLuton 
Manchester 
Middlesbrough 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
+Northampton 
Norwich 
Nottingham 
tOxford 
*Peterborough 
Plymouth 
Portsmouth 
+Preston 
*Salford 
Sheffield 
*Shrewsbury 
Southampton 
*Stoke-on-Trent 


Leicester 

IRELAND 
Belfast 
Dublin 


SCOTLAND 
Aberdeen 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
Perth 


WALES 
Aberystwyth 
Cardiff 

*Carmarthen 
Colwyn Bay 
Swansea 

* Indicates First Professional Examination only. 

+ Indicates First Professional and Registration Exam- 
inations only. 

t Nocentre at Bolton for Registration B on 27th June. 


Some changes may have occurred in the 
addresses of examination centres, and candidates 
are advised to look carefully at their entry tickets 
to ensure attendance at the correct address. 

10. A candidate to whom English is a foreign 
language should indicate this by a note on his 
application form, stating his mother-tongue and 
country of origin. 


Model Library Byelaws 
Following a recent amendment to the model 
byelaws for public libraries, issued by the 
Ministry of Education, the full text of these bye- 
laws is published by courtesy of the Ministry. 
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MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
BYELAWS 
made under 
Section 3 of the Public Libraries Act, 1901, 
by the 


1. In these Byelaws the following words and expres- 
sions have the meanings hereby assigned to them: 

(a) “The Library Authority’ means the. . . 

(b) “Library”’ means any public library [museum or 
art gallery] for the time being belonging to or under the 
control of the Library Authority by virtue of the Public 
Libraries Acts, 1892 to 1919. 

(c) “The Librarian’’ means the person appointed as 
such by the Library Authority or, in his absence, any 
other person authorized by the Library Authority to act 
on his behalf. 

(d) “Book” includes any and every book, newspaper, 
magazine, periodical, pamphlet, picture, print, photo- 
graph, engraving, etching, deed, map, chart, plan, 
gramophone record, music score and any other article 
of a like nature forming part of the contents of the 
Library. 

2. A person shall not engage in audible conversation in 
any reading room in the library, after having been 
requested not to do so by an officer or servant of the 
Library Authority. 

3. A person shall not wilfully obstruct any officer or 
servant of the Library Authority in the execution of his 
duty or wilfully disturb, interrupt or annoy any other 
person in the proper use of the library. 

4. A person shall not cause or allow any dog or other 
animal belonging to him or under his control to enter or 
remain in the library, or bring into any part of the library 
a wheeled vehicle or conveyance other than a [hand- 
propelled] invalid chair. 

5. A person other than an officer or servant of the 
Library Authority shall not enter or remain in any part of 
the library not set apart for the use of the public 

6. A person shall not smoke or strike a light in any part 
of the library. 

7. A person shall not carelessly or negligently soil, tear, 
cut, deface, damage, injure, or destroy any book forming 
part of the contents of the library. ; 

8. A person other than an officer or servant of the 
Library Authority shall not affix or post any bill, placard 
or notice to or upon any part of the library. 

9. A person who is offensively unclean in person or in 
dress, or who is suffering from an offensive disease, shall 
not enter or use the library. 

10. A person shall not lie on the benches, chairs, tables 
or floor of the library. 

11. A person shall not partake of refreshment in the 
library. 

12. A person shall not give a false name or address for 
the purpose of entering any part of the library or obtain- 
ing any privilege therefrom. 

13. A person shall not make a tracing of any portion 
of a book without the permission of the Librarian. 

14. A person other than an officer or servant of the 
Library Authority shall not, unless duly authorized, take 
any book from any lending or home-reading department 
of the library. 

15. A person other than an officer or servant of the 
Library Authority shall not take any book from any 
reference department or reading room of the library. 

16. (i) A person having the charge or possession of any 
book belonging to the Library Authority shall deliver it 
up to [that Authority] [the Librarian] within [seven days] 
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of the service upon him by that Authority of a notice 
requiring him so to do. 

(ii) For the purposes of this byelaw, a notice may be 
served upon any person by delivering it to him, or by 
leaving it at his usual or last known place of residence, or 
by sending it in a registered letter addressed to him at that 
place. 

17. Every person who shall offend against any of the 
foregoing byelaws shall be liable for every such offence to 
a fine not exceeding the sum of... 

18. Every person who shall commit any offence against 
the Libraries Offences Act, 1898, or against any of the 
foregoing byelaws may be excluded or removed from the 
library by any officer or servant of the Library Authority 
in any one of the several cases hereinafter specified, that 
is to say— 

(i) Where the offence is committed within the view of 
such officer or servant and the name and residence of the 
person committing the offence are unknown to and cannot 
readily be ascertained by such officer or servant. 

(ii) Where the offence is committed within the view of 
such officer or servant and from the nature of such offence 
or from any other fact of which such officer or servant 
may have knowledge or of which he may be credibly 
informed there may be reasonable ground for belief that 
the continuance in the library of the person committing 
the offence may result in another offence against the Act 
or against the byelaws or that the exclusion or removal of 
such person from the library is otherwise necessary as a 
security for the proper use and regulation thereof. 

19. From and after the date on which these byelaws shall 
come into operation, the byelaws relating to libraries which 
were made by the 
on the day of 
and were confirmed by (the Local Government Board] (the 
Minister of Health] {the Board of Education] [the Minister 
of Education] on the day of 
shall be repealed. 

A.A.L. Correspondence Courses 
Revision Courses, MARCH-JUNE 1960 

A limited number of Registration and Final courses will 
be available for the session March-June. These short 
period courses are reserved exclusively for those students 
who have already sat the examination in the subjects 
required. 

The closing date for applications is 20th February: it 
must be emphasized that after this date no application 
will be considered. Overseas students are ineligible. 
FULL-LENGTH COURSES 

Applications for F.P.E., Registration and Final courses 
beginning Spring, 1960, must be completed and returned 
by 28th February. Full particulars of the courses offered 
are given in the current edition of the Students’ handbook. 
Forms, FEES AND ENQUIRIES 

Applications for forms must be accompanied by 
stamped addressed envelopes and should be sent to the 
A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales Officer, Mr. J. S. 
Davey, F.L.A., 49 Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, 
London, N.21. The fee for each course, both revision and 
full length, is £3 10s. Students outside Europe taking full- 
length courses are charged 10s. extra for each course. 
New FINALs Courses 

It is proposed to offer two new courses should there be 
a demand for them. They are Final Part 3 (d) First Paper: 
General Science, and Second Paper (iv) Engineering 
(excluding electrical and chemical engineering) and 
Building Technology. Would students interested in such 
courses now, or in the near future, please contact Mr. 
Davey. 
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Notes on Out-of-Print Books 


Last autumn, I heard from Mr. Leggatt of 
Greenwich of two books in heavy demand and 
short supply in the London area. The first of 
these, Margot Asquith’s Memoirs, is currently 
being considered for reissue by Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, who took over the title originally pub- 
lished by Thornton Butterworth. The second 
title is Ten days that shook the world, by John 
Reed. 1 finally tracked this down through 
Lawrence and Wishart to Central Books Ltd., 
37 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.1. Central 
Books hold an American edition at 12s. 6d. per 
copy less discount, and they are low on stocks 
and about to re-order. I have suggested to them 
that they ought to have no difficulty in selling 100 
copies to various libraries and this figure may of 
course be a gross underestimate. Would librarians 
please prove the point by sending their orders to 
Central Books without delay. 

Jack London is an author whose early O.P. 
books are still required and negotiations for 
reprints have been going on for some considerable 
time. It is interesting to note, however, that 
Trans Atlantic Book Service Ltd., 45 Neal Street, 
London, W.C.2, are currently listing The iron heel 
in a paperback with plasticized hard covers from 
Sagamore Press at 14s. 6d. 

Sporadic correspondence has been exchanged 
for over a year between London and Home 
Counties Branch and Edmund Ward concerning 
a possible reprint of The Improvisatore, the full- 
length novel by Hans Andersen, which was based 
on a visit made to Italy about 1845, and which 
precedes by a year the publication of the first 
English versions of any of his fairy tales. Un- 
fortunately, however, the economics are against a 
new production which could hardly be less than 
320 pages and in which it has not been possible 
to interest the Americans. 

Some other unsuccessful negotiations are worth 
recording since any corroborative evidence which 
can be supplied by members over the next few 
months may lead to reconsideration later: the 
O.P. historical novels of Elizabeth D’Oyley, Now 
voyager by O. H. Prouty, lan Hay’s Pip (which 
incidentally will not be reprinted as a Penguin), 
Penang appointment by N. Collins, Red wagon and 
Spanish house by Lady Eleanor Smith, Israel 
Zangwill’s Children of the Ghetto, Sir Hugh 
Walpole’s Katharine Christian, Phantastes by 
Macdonald, Princess Priscilla’s fortnight by 
Arnim, Joanna Godden married by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. There has recently been some demand for 
The night nurse by J. J. Abraham (mentioned in 
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Surgeon's journey, but type is no longer standing 
and it would appear uneconomical to reprint even 
by photo-lithography. Yet another attempt has 
been made for a new edition of The tomb of 
Tutankhamen, without success, and negotiations 
must lapse for the present. 

Slight confusion exists about two titles. S. T. 
Bindoff’s Tudor England was reprinted by Penguin 
in November, 1959, at 3s. 6d. Volume 2 of I. 
Velikovsky’s Ages in chaos has not yet been 
published, due to the author’s iliness. The book 
should appear at the end of 1960. 

Consideration is at present being given, despite 
the problems of its considerable length, to a 
reprint of Arnold Bennett’s Imperial Palace. 
Speaking of which, I wonder if members are as 
exasperated as I am at successfully completing 
all but the final episode of a B.B.C. serialization ? 

NORMAN TOMLINSON 


County Library Notes 


Offa’s Dyke ceased to be useful some time ago, 
and now its line is difficult to trace. The English 
border towns are full of Welsh as well as English 
on market days and Saturdays, for transport links 
between neighbouring Welsh and English counties 
are usually better than between the Welsh border 
counties alone. One can understand a hesitant 
reception being given to the Roberts Committee 
recommendations for fewer and larger Welsh 
library authorities when one sees a report like 
The second ten years, 1949-1959, giving a brief 
account of the work of the five branches and one 
mobile library in RADNORSHIRE. This young 
county grew up when the joint Brecon and Radnor 
Library service was dissolved. Yet a total popula- 
tion of 19,100, with 14,600 vols. at the largest 
branch, is not really enough for present-day needs. 
Will they man Offa’s Dyke, on the Welsh side 
this time, if the possibility of co-operation 
between Welsh and English counties is suggested ? 

Comparable with Radnor (9-6 vols.), from the 
opposite end of the scale is SuRREY with an 
average of 9-3 books per head of the population 
lent last year. Their report begins by describing 
the organization of the Surrey County Library, 
and so will be of interest to all readers of the 
Roberts report. A proposed ten-year plan of 
development is mentioned, which is amplified, in 
so far as it affects one branch area, in the detailed 
annual report from the Godalming county branch 
library. A great deal of information is often 
packed into the reports from the larger county 
systems. HERTFORDSHIRE’S report, with a picture 
of its fifth and final mobile library, isno exception. 
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Two pages are made to cover the technical, and 
the hospital, library services, and that for 
children and young people, each mentioning in 
passing such matters as a catalogue card service 
for industry; an advisory sub-committee on 
micro-recording; the difficulty of staffing library 
services within the hospital grant allowed; and 
the joint courses organized for teachers and for 
children’s library staffs. 

A report which starts by looking for consola- 
tions for a quieter year is from MIppLesex. So 
much is being done, more is being planned, and 
one gathers yet more will need to be prepared, 
that the attractive cover showing tomorrow’s 
readers was possibly the only appropriate photo- 
graph for this thought-provoking report. [t is 
interesting to compare it with that for WayYNe 
County Library, Michigan, which tells of the 
year’s progress in the affiliated communities, and 
of the Board’s plans for 1959-64. Middlesex no 
doubt would like to be building a central library on 
an 84-acre site, as is Wayne County, but the Eng- 
lish experience of library use compensates, as the 
Middlesex report indicates, for much that other 
countries enjoy now and which here is still theory. 

A large system’s contribution to the profession 
is seen in the lists of countries from which visitors 
come, given in most annual reports, and even 
those remoter counties, who are not on the 
Library Association’s visiting list, take their share 
of missionary work, usually as a member section 
of their County Education Department. To take 
administrators from Algeria, Sudan, Siam, or any 
other under-developed country, on what appears 
to be their very first public library inspection, can 
be a most stimulating experience and ought to 
bear fruit. Even the various European visitors, 
German grammar school heads, Polish youth 
leaders, French local government officials, etc., 
etc., must gain something through looking round 
British county libraries, if their questioning is any 
guide to their interest. 

DURHAM county, in typical modest county 
library fashion, tucks away on a middle page of 
the annual report a fleeting reference to the Prime 
Minister’s visit to the county’s School of Agri- 
culture library. The extension of the service hours 
was obviously considered of more lasting impor- 
tance. For Durham the year was outstanding, 
with new buildings going up, and the various 
special services all developing. Yet a disquieting 
note is the table of staff qualifications which show 
over a four-year period that the number of 
qualified, or partly qualified, staff has fallen, and 
the number who begin to qualify has dropped by 
almost 50 per cent since 1954-55. 
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-Another Delighted Debutante 


Hemel Hempstead, yet a further NEW TOWN 
Library, has just made its first appearance in the 
distinguished society of KEESING’S Subscribers, 
with the following words from the Hertfordshire 
County Librarian: 

“Regarding the loan of KEESING’S, I am glad to 
report that this has proved to be most useful and that 
I wish, therefore, to register a subscription for this 
Branch.” 14th January, 1960 

NEWCOMERS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 
ASK FOR A FREE TEST NOW 


KEESING’S KEYNSHAM BRISTOL 





LEICESTERSHIRE’S rather sombre report begins 
apologetically, for the year reviewed was not 
considered outstanding. Nevertheless it tells of a 
new start for the county of RUTLAND, where for 
the first time there will be qualified staff, and both 
mobile and school library services based on 
Oakham; of preparation for the move to a better 
headquarters, including the return to library 
control of special aids—music, gramophone 


records, films, etc. In DUMFRIES, too, it seems like 
a case of “the years bring change which the days 
never knew’. A year of “tremendous activity 
behind the scene’’, 1958-59 brought only one 
visible change—the rejuvenation of the Ewart 


Library information room, resulting in 2,111 
enquiries being dealt with in the last 44 months 
of the year. 

For many, 1958-59 seemed a standstill year, 
apart from the taking into service of extra mobile 
libraries, so many annual reports feature these 
new vehicles in all their variety. TYRONE has a 
temporary, experimental vehicle shared with the 
Health Committee, which must involve a great 
deal of manual labour in lifting shelving on and 
off, yet a lot of English counties began their 
present extensive mobile services with ex- 
ambulance “temporaries’’. GLOUCESTERSHIRE and 
WILTSHIRE both show new mobile libraries in 
action as the frontispiece to their reports, and 
with ever-increasing totals of work done, describe 
the past year as necessarily one of planning for 
the future. 

Planning nowadays has to take account of the 
Roberts Report, and I found I. W. J. Snook’s 
essay* interesting, even if rather spoiled by his 
early reference to counties as “hated rivals” of 
city libraries. To generalize like him, I would put 
the feeling usually as indifference, as expressed 
nicely in the remark of a kindly senior cataloguer 

* The Roberts Report and county libraries; produced 


and published by I. W. J. Snook, 99 Chard Road, Exeter, 
Devon, 1960. 20 pp. (stencilled). 
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proud of her twenty years with a famous system. 
“You're from a county ? Oh, then this department 
won't interest you, will it; you only buy fiction, so 
you don’t need a catalogue.’’ No city library 
would need to be ashamed of producing the 
attractive and detailed handlists Coalmining from 
Dersysuire, the fourth edition of Sets of plays 
for reading and production from Warwickshire, 
or, more important, of owning the variety of 
stock described in these catalogues. 

Finally, the report for the library service of 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA is to hand. If some of the 
English reports describe a great deal of work in a 
small space, that for Western Australia is 
fascinating in describing the scale of the library’s 
task, and the way in which the best in British city 
and county experience is being put into practice. 
It should be treated as an “‘annual’’ to be read by 
all librarians. OLGA S. NEWMAN 


Correspondence 


(Correspondents are requested to write as 
briefly as possible.) 


TV AND LIBRARIES 

ALDERMAN F. J. Stott, J.P., Plymouth Public 
Libraries Committee, writes: 

Dr. Savage has managed to produce a letter 
(RecorDp, December, 1959, page 348) relating to 
my comments on the effects of mass media of 
entertainment, but he has not, I am afraid, either 
recognized or dealt with the essential points I 
raised in this regard. 

I stated that any form of entertainment in which 
millions of people are receiving a single concep- 
tion of a situation or work of imagination is 
detrimental to the development of individual 
standards and individual imagination. Is it not 
better, Dr. Savage, for ten million children to read 
Robinson Crusoe and add to the author's 
imagery extensions of their own individual 
imaginative powers, than for all ten million of 
them to see one producer’s conception of this 
work, remembering in particular that such TV 
programmes aim to do all the thinking for its 
viewers? Is not the employment of picture- 
looking for the mass dissemination of thoughts 
and as a substitute for the imagination likely to 
create a new illiteracy? In support of this latter 
question has not Dr. Savage heard of the annual 
sale of hundreds of millions of picture books to 
“‘adults’’ in America, and of the rapidly increasing 
demand for such “books’’ in this country? Dr. 
Savage considers TV as being merely an extension 
of the cinema, but covering wider fields. ll grant 
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him the truth of that, but all my arguments 
against TV apply equally, but in lesser degree, 
against the cinema. Whether one is a development 
of the other or not does not affect in the least my 
basic argument that if leisure is to strengthen the 
facilities for the development of the individual, 
then these mass media with their over-simplifica- 
tions constitute a dire threat to a healthy social 
development. 

Next, I have never “wailed’’ that TV hurts our 
“proper business’. I have said that if public 
libraries are not given sufficient funds, we canno 
do our “proper business’. Like Dr. Savage, 
though not with his welcoming acceptance, I 
recognize that TV has come to stay, but in doing 
that I ask that these forces which can counteract 
its dangers shall be greatly strengthened. Dr. 
Savage goes on to state that I have quoted some 
“odd figures’’. What is odd about them? I said 
and wrote quite clearly in a paper designed to 
measure the public library service as an instrument 
of education that a survey in Plymouth (an average 
system) revealed that formal education occupied 
334 million hours per annum of the children 
attending primary, secondary and grammar 
schools, and that of 364 million hours devoted to 
reading books borrowed from public libraries, 
154 million hours were devoted by peopie of all 
ages to reading books for educational purposes, 
using the word educational in all its senses. I 
submit that it is proper and logical to compare 
these two sets of figures. 

Finally, Dr. Savage writes (nostalgically!) of 
how “with the wind and the rain battering my 
house, I like to think of the isolated people on 
Dartmoor who are getting such clear pictures 
from Hessary Tor’’. I know these “isolated 
people’, Dr. Savage. They are a great body of 
individualists who have always liked the personal 
challenge of the “‘moor’’. There is nothing they 
abominate more than the 700-foot high Hessary 
Tor tower. And do you know why? Because this 
obscene signpost to modern “culture’’ prevents 
them ever again from getting lost on the moor. 
Wherever they are now there is no adventure, no 
individual challenge, no sense of being (oh! 
blessed thought!) alone. They are part of yet 
another mob. 

Do read my article, Dr. Savage, and find out 
what it is all about. 


CHARGING METHODS FILM 
Mr. W. F. Broome, F.L.A., Hon. Films Officer, 
A.A.L., writes: 
I am very grateful indeed to Mr. Corbett for 
taking so much trouble to review at length the 
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filmstrip on Charging methods. There can be no 
doubt of his interest in this subject and anything 
which he writes about it should be pondered 
seriously. It is therefore with some trepidation 
that I venture to point out that parts of his review 
of the filmstrip tend to reveal that Mr. Corbett 
does not seem to have in mind quite the same use 
for a filmstrip as is customary, and it would seem 
that he expects more from the medium than is 
usual. Apart from this, there are some statements 
in the review which are not quite correct. For 
example, Mr. Corbett states that “‘no mention is 
made of . . . closed libraries’ (Cotgreave Method) 
but the notes read ‘To facilitate the issue of books 
from a closed collection . . ..’ The reviewer states 
that the notes recommend “the position of the 
machine on the desk...on the right..”’. 
(Photocharging), whereas in fact this is not what 
the notes state. The words “‘on the right’’ in the 
notes refer to the position of the machine in the 
frame. It is, of course, always necessary to use the 
notes and the pictures together. Again, criticism 
is levelled at the statement that 13,000 exposures 
are included on one reel. Similarly, the notes refer 
to the frame which presents on the screen a 100 ft. 
reel of film sufficient for 13,000 “‘charges’’, which, 
of course, is quite correct. 

“Referring to counting of issues . . . the notes 
give the impression that such records are more 
difficult to come by .. .”’ It is not clear how this 
can be for the procedure which Mr. Corbett 
outlines as being the desirable is the same 
procedure, almost word for word, as given in the 
notes. 

Regarding audio-charging the review goes on 
to say that “tape recorders have a scale . . . which 
obviates the messy procedure of bits of sticky 
paper or cotton ...’’ The notes say “...a slip 
of paper fixed to or spliced into the tape...”’ 
no mention is made of cotton. With respect, | 
would add that the manner of dealing with tapes 
outlined in the notes is customary procedure in 
recording studios. 

*‘Nothing has been mentioned about costs .. . 
It was thought best in the circumstances, and 
having regard to the inflation spiral, to omit this 
detail. After discussion it was also decided to 
exclude the new Holborn method because it was 
not a standard method and, was at that time, 
comparatively untried. 

Filmstrips are not intended to be anything 
more than aids to study, and are never intended 
to replace textbooks or the teacher. It is true that 
filmstrips can be used by lone students but usually 
they are used with groups under the direction of a 
trained lecturer. Because of this, it is believed that 
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the statement “lists of advantages and dis- 
advantages are given, but they can be quite 
misleading’’ needs rather more qualification than 
the review gives it. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD LIBRARIES 

Mr. H. F. J. CuRRALL, F.L.A., Music Librarian, 
St. Marylebone Public Libraries, writes: 

Mr. Howes’s account of the Gramophone 
Record Library at Walthamstow indicates that he 
wishes to keep his discs in good condition, and 
thus to offer an efficient service, but his article 
also shows how far away from the modern idea of 
public library service some record librarians have 
already moved. 

Borrowers are asked questions about the 
length of time they have had their stylus, are 
notified when the librarian thinks it needs chang- 
ing, and are actually asked to produce a receipt 
for the purchase of a new one. What happens if a 
ratepayer refuses to answer the first question, and 
also refuses to produce the required receipt? Is he 
forthwith refused membership of the record 
library ? 

Tracing a parallel in the Lending Department, 
is a potential new borrower asked whether he 
possesses a reading lamp of good design, and 
sufficient power, and above all is a receipt for the 
purchase of soap demanded to ensure that the 
Council’s books are not being soiled by dirty 
hands? I know the analogies are not perfect and 
may appear ridiculous, but they serve to illustrate 
my point. Readers are seldom questioned these 
days about their occupation, and we tend to 
regard even that safeguard as impertinent now. 

Again, is it not rather out of date to have a 
record label headed “‘Due. Issued to. By. Times 
played. Checked in by.”’? Lending librarians have 
long abandoned such lengthy details of issues, 
because of the time they take, and because such 
safeguards are not worth the effort involved. 

Mr. Howes admits that the checking of records 
in busy periods may have to be delayed, but what 
about libraries that issue 100 records or more in 
the lunch hour several times a week? Detailed 
checking becomes impossible, and borrowers in 
their limited lunch hour must not, and will not, be 
kept waiting very long. It will be quite impossible 
to catch up on the resultant queries later on— 
there will not be any “later on’’ most of the week. 
Mr. Howes, I am sure, realizes that the procedure 
in a library issuing on an average 50 LP records 
a day, is not applicable when that figure rises 
to 250. 

I shall be challenged with the obvious question: 
“If you do not always check carefully, how will 
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you ensure that LP records are kept in first-class 
condition ?’” My answer must be that in any large 
record library, you cannot. Lending librarians 
could make their stock last longer if books were 
scrutinized carefully on return, but the public 
service would be hopelessly delayed, and they 
would lose thousands of borrowers. The only way 
that I can see to circulate discs on a large scale 
is to let them have a life of about 80-100 issues 
and then withdraw them, just as books are with- 
drawn after a reasonable period. This means 
regular and extensive replacement of stock, to be 
allowed for in the annual estimates. It is useless to 
try to run such a library for the Hi-Fi enthusiast 
or for those who cannot tolerate a disc with the 
slightest imperfection—it must be run for the 
general public, and most people accept the 
disadvantages attendant on that condition. 

Nevertheless, we do check records at St. 
Marylebone, but this is chiefly to demonstrate to 
the public that we are doing our best to maintain 
discs in reasonable condition. Damage is recorded 
on specially designed labels, but checking is 
admittedly somewhat desultory in rush hours! 
Notices about the life of styli are displayed, 
warning borrowers of the harm caused by worn 
or damaged points, and further information about 
the care of discs is given in a boooklet in general 
supply, but we do not check styli or keep any 
record of the number of times a borrower has 
played a disc. 

There is one other point relevant to my general 
argument. Record librarians should be primarily 
librarian and not record and record equipment 
specialists. Some record librarians urge that we 
should be fully conversant with every latest 
development of record techniques and equipment, 
and able to give the public expert advice on these 
matters. This may be helpful, but such expert 
knowledge is not necessarily part of our job. 
Furthermore, when such technical knowledge is 
ranked above library qualifications (nor by Mr. 
Howes, I hasten to add) we are doing ourselves a 
lot of harm. There is little future in public libraries 
as at present organized for unqualified specialists, 
but there is a future for the qualified librarian. 

I have stressed these wider aspects of record 
librarianship out of no malice to Mr. Howes, 
whom I know personally. I know Walthamstow 
Record Library has a deservedly high reputation, 
and may it always be so. 


Miss A. E. BursripGe, F.L.A., Music Librarian, 
Leeds Public Libraries, writes: 

Though some of what Mr. Howes wrote 
concerning gramophone record libraries applies 
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in Leeds, many of the methods adopted in 
Walthamstow could not possibly be adopted 
where borrowers are more numerous and issues 
higher because of demands on staff time. And, 
obviously, where open-access operates, the 
method of preparing records for issue and the 
charging system must be modified. 

The Leeds system, which is open-access, opened 
in June, 1957, with a stock of 1,837 long-playing 
records (78 r.p.m.’s are not provided). The stock 
now stands at 4,300 records. There are over 1,900 
borrowers. The daily average issue is about 265. 
The highest daily issue recorded so far has been 
429. An annual subscription of £1 is charged. 
There is a staff of five for the combined music and 
record libraries. 

The obvious advantage of open-access, at any 
rate in a large system, is a saving of staff time. 
One objection, often raised, is that records get 
handled more by borrowers; actually this is not 
so. With rare exceptions a borrower chocses his 
record and only removes it from the sleeve for 
examination purposes, which has to be done 
anyhow, whether it is a closed or open access 
system. Mr. Howes did not give any figures 
indicating the size of the collection at Waltham- 
stow, or the number of borrowers making use of 
it. Clearly, a system with a large number of 
borrowers such as Leeds has cannot allow for 
individual examination of equipment by the staff. 
The steps for safeguarding records which can be 
taken and are taken in Leeds are as follows: In 
the rules and regulations, a copy of which is given 
to each borrower on joining the library, the kind 
of equipment which must and must not be used 
is laid down; in addition, important points on the 
care and maintenance of records and equipment 
are emphasized and advice is given in a separate 
leaflet which is enclosed with the rules and 
regulations; all records are carefully examined 
when returned, and cleaned (in the borrower’s 
presence) if necessary. Cleaners are on sale to 
encourage cleanliness. It is most important that 
staff should have time to carry out a careful 
examination of records if the collection is to earn 
the respect of the public; at rush periods this is 
difficult, and in cases of doubt it is necessary to 
take the borrower’s name and address and make 
a thorough examination when time permits; 
invariably the record has to be played. 

Probably the most difficult aspect of adminis- 
tering a record collection is the problem of 
indicating damage on a record; it is doubtful 
whether any system can be completely fool-proof. 
In Leeds a scratch or other defect is indicated by 
a wax pencil mark on the inside plain band of the 
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GOOD, ATTRACTIVE 
LIBRARY STOCK 


Smith’s Library Sales Department 
is helping many librarians to get the 
very best out of a modest budget. 


We can always offer you a wide 
range of ex-library fiction in good 
second-hand condition at bargain 
prices from 4/6 a copy. Each is 
supplied in its original coloured 
jacket, protected by a strong trans- 
parent plastic sleeve—just what you 
want from time to time to freshen 
up your hardest-used stock. 


Lists of newly available titles are 
circulated every month, and our 
representatives will be pleased to 
call with specimen volumes and a 
large selection of wrappers. Visitors 
to London will be cordially wel- 
comed from Monday to Friday at 


STRAND HOUSE - LONDON - W.C.2 
WwW. H. SMITH & SON 


Telephone HOLborn 4343 





REBOUND BOOKS—in strong 
library binding—are available at 
prices from 7/- a copy. 
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record. Only defects which are considered audible 
are marked, and a charge is made for these 
according to the degree of damage, the length of 
life of the record and the number of issues. When 
dealing with problems of damage, experience has 
shown that staff must endeavour to be patient, 
sensible and reasonably tolerant if borrowers are 
not to be alienated. This does not mean that 
repeated carelessness should be tolerated; 
obviously it must be dealt with firmly. This 
method of marking damage on records may not 
be 100 per cent satisfactory, but it has been found 
to work reasonably well, and where time is an 
all-important factor, it is probably the quickest 
method. It must be remembered that a record 
library is a service that makes more demands on 
staff time in the counter than a book lending 
library; on an average it takes at least six times as 
long to issue and take in records as it does books 
—quite often longer when discussion arises about 
the condition of a record. And if, as in Leeds, the 
record library is run in conjunction with the music 
library, which is self-contained and has a stock 
of some 23,000 works, there has to be a limit to 
the time that can be spent on records. Further 
steps taken to encourage borrowers to treat 
records with respect include the provision of a 
microscope for examining styli which borrowers 
are invited to make use of. All records are 
initially treated on a Parastat machine. 


NON-BOOK MATERIALS 


Mr. P. S. Morrisu, B.A., A.K.C., Assistant 
Librarian, Merton College, Oxford, writes: 


Mr. Campbell in his article on non-book 
materials (RECORD, December, 1959) notes the 
ill-defined nature of his subject as shown in recent 
usage, but fails himself to make any clear re- 
assessment of the term “‘non-book materials’. 

It seems that the following basic distinctions 
must be made. Firstly, there are books proper; 
next there is other printed or MS material, not 
made up into book form. Then there are repro- 
ductions of the first two categories by various 
audio-visual methods. Lastly, there are other 
materials. 

Books proper need little further explanation. 
A straightforward minimum definition would 
describe them as sheets printed or written upon 
and secured at one margin, usually the left-hand 
one. 

Some printed or MS. material, however, is not 
suited by size or use to such a make-up. These 
materials might be termed sub-books, and the 
category should contain sheet music, maps, 
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newspapers, art reproductions, broadsides, letters, 
bills, deeds and so on. 

Next, reproductions: in recent years ways have 
been devised of reproducing entire, or parts of, 
books or sub-books when a reproduction by 
normal printing methods, or loan to a distant 
reader, is inconvenient. Thus there are facsimile 
and micro photocopies and even tape recording 
(of readings) of books and sub-books. This, the 
third category, might be called pro-books. 

The fourth category comprises non-books. This 
should include anything not included in the 
previous categories. Here should be gathered the 
photographs of scenes and events, drawings, 
etchings and paintings (but not reproductions of 
these made mechanically or otherwise for 
publication in books or as sub-books), recordings 
of radio and television programmes, and recorded 
music (the reproduction here being of the 
performance, not of the score). 

This may seem complicated, but a few examples 
may clarify matters. A painting by an old master 
is non-book, but a half-tone reproduction of it, 
for sale at the gallery for instance, would be 
sub-book. A microcopy of the print would be 
pro-book. A collection of such sub-book prints, 
when bound together at the left-hand margin, 
would constitute a book. Some difficulty might 
arise in such cases as lithography which is a 
process used directly as an art form by artists, 
as well as a method of reproduction used by 
printers. Commonsense should soon indicate to 
which category such items belong. 

It seems that a failure to distinguish between, 
on the one hand, books and reproductions of 
books or parts of books, and, on the other hand, 
materials which never were in book or sub-book 
form, leads to unnecessary complication. Mr. 
Campbell’s task verges on the quixotic and Mr. 
Mason’s primer is insufficiently analytical for its 
public. 


Mr. J. M. Martin, Student, Loughborough 
School of Librarianship, writes: 

Mr. Campbell, in the December REcorpD, does 
little to make clear the meaning of his article. 
Neither does he attempt to define his terms, 
although he is quick to criticize those used by 
others. 

Sir Philip Morris’s definition of a library, that 
it exists to provide knowledge in its most easily 
assimilated form, is dismissed as bold, not to say 
reckless, but Mr. Campbell fails to give an 
alternative definition, although later in his article 
he admits that a library’s purpose is primarily 
educational. 
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Another example of Mr. Campbell's readiness 
to criticize also illustrates an inability to reason. 
He attempts to discredit a statement on materials 
used in recording and transmitting knowledge, 
made in Mason’s book, in a most curious way. 
He assumes that educational films used by 
teachers replace blackboards and not books, 
although they each have different purposes and 
are useful in different ways. He then assumes that 
as libraries do not provide blackboards, they 
should not provide educational films. 

Similarly, he infers that as libraries should not 
provide biologists with animal remains, they 
should not provide music teachers with gramo- 
phone records. 

Mr. Campbell supports his argument against 
gramophone records being provided by libraries 
by quoting a Glasgow councillor, who may or 
may not be an expert in library science or educa- 
tion. This quotation may or may not be part of 
Mr. Campbell’s argument, for it is used only to 
illustrate that outspokenness is not always a sign 
of folly. This, nobody would disagree with, 
although it is equally true that outspokenness can 
be a sign of folly. 

There are other examples of Mr. Campbell 
using quotations which are not relevant to his 
subject. He quotes Professor Irwin on the sacred 
duty of a librarian. This, Mr. Campbell assures 
us, is the answer to the problem of non-book 
material. 

The quotation by M. M. Lewis is also irrelevant 
to Mr. Campbell’s subject. It asks a question, and 
infers an answer. The truth of which, I doubt. 

Apart from the irrelevancies and the faulty 
reasoning, Mr. Campbell would have found it 
easier in making his meaning clear by defining his 
terms, and by using words to communicate 
thoughts and not just to impress. If his attitude 
towards modern mediums of communicating 
ideas and knowledge had been less struthious, 
at least one of his readers would have read his 
article more sympathetically. 


THE RIFT IN THE PROFESSION 


Mr. R. Beer, IJnformation Officer, British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd., writes: 


The Executive Committee of the Library 
Association had every right to protest at not 
having been invited by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research to nominate a 
representative to serve on the Consultative Com- 
mittee for the National Lending Library. The 
omission seems to me to be symptomatic of the 
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rift which exists in our profession. It is not so long 
ago since the Education Committee of the L.A. 
refused to take sufficient account of the opinions 
of Aslib in framing the syllabus for the examina- 
tions of the L.A. One of the consequences of that 
refusal was the formation of the Institute of 
Information Scientists. 

Is it not time that all the bodies responsible for 
the library and information services in this 
country, and for the education of the people 
staffing them, recognized that each organization 
has some contribution to make? 

Can our profession with its limited man and 
woman power, ind the country as a whole with its 
limited resources, afford such a lack of co- 
ordination in every branch of librarianship ? 


READERS’ ADVISORY SERVICES 


Mr. ARTHUR ELLIS, Assistant Librarian, State 
Bibliographical Centre, Library Board of W. 
Australia, writes: 


I agree with Mr. Atkinson writing in the 
November Recorp (p. 308), that a bibliographical 
centre is desirable in a library. 

He may be interested to learn that since 1956 
the State Bibliographical Centre of the Library 
Board of Western Australia has operated as a 
public department of the State Library. 

It contains all bibliographies, printed cata- 
logues and indexes to periodicals, as well as the 
card catalogues of the library service and various 
co-operative union catalogues of other libraries 
in the State, also on cards. It is staffed at all times. 


Mr. A. §S. RoNALDs, A.L.A., Librarian-in- 
charge, Branch and Mobile Libraries, Acton Public 
Libraries, writes: 


I regret that only the final paragraph of my first 
letter (June, 1959, Recorp, p. 166) caught 
readers’ attentions, and that the replies dealt 
mainly with the “empty enquiry desk’’ and the 
provision of two assistants at the same time. I was 
more concerned with methods of exploitation. 

The concept that there should be a separate 
enquiry desk, staffed all the time, is commonly 
accepted; what is less certain, however, is whether 
there should be subject departmentalization, 
division by degree of popularity, or division into 
simply reference and lending departments. I feel 
that more thought should be given to the internal 
arrangements of lending departments, and the 
combination and sectionalization of reference and 
lending departments. I, for instance, would like 
to know how certain schemes are evaluated, why 
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certain schemes were abandoned, and why, else- 
where, they were perhaps not even considered. 

I know that many lending library worksheets 
show that the enquiry desk is staffed all the time, 
but events often dispose of the desk’s tenant for 
long periods. A reader may detain the assistant at 
the shelves; ask him to delve in the reserve stock 
(which is probably downstairs); or request 
information about a reservation made some time 
ago. Various tasks are allocated to the assistant 
on duty at the desk, and often their completion 
and continuation mean a visit to another part of 
the library. I am glad that some libraries are 
occasionally able to provide a service with two 
assistants working simultaneously at the enquiry 
service point, but my experience is such that I 
stand by my reference that, ir general, the service 
is inadequate, and that coverage is poor. 

Mr. Christopher’s account of the organization 
at Penge was interesting and informative. How- 
ever, if the professional/non-professional division 
is rigid, how does he keep his “bright and 
intelligent’’ (and therefore, presumably having 
some slight ambition) secondary school leavers 
from developing a sense of frustration at the lack 
of scope? Do these people stay very long? In his 
closing paragraph, Mr. Christopher says that 
“too many things are being done at the desk”’, 
and he is so right ! To work with people and books, 
freedom from routine is needed. Nevertheless, 
Penge would seem to be setting themselves a high 
standard. ; 

The conditions and arrangements prevailing in 
Mr. Atkinson’s department are not ideal. I know 
that, because he told me so himself. One could 
dwell on the necessity for the assistants to file 
catalogue cards whilst on desk duty; the widely 
scattered reserve stock; the rather distant and 
scattered bibliographical tools. These and other 
similar factors produce results common to all 
libraries: readers wander out to the charging desk 
for assistance; the cataloguer and the reference 
staff are stopped as they pass through; the empty 
desk suggests a neglected service, and quite a few 
readers will not wait in front of it. 

From time to time I have, when visiting 
libraries, made “observations’’—an observation 
being a walk towards the enquiry desk as if I were 
a reader about to ask a question. At one library 
I made sixteen observations (over eight hours) 
during a busy Saturday; on nine occasions the 
desk was unoccupied. At another library, five 
observations were made, and three times the desk 
was unoccupied. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Epb.] 
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INTERAVAILABILITY AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. K. Situ, F.L.A., F.R.E.S., City Librarian 
of Carlisle, writes: 


I noticed in Liaison for November that the 
A.M.C. has approved a suggestion for nation- 
wide interavailability of library tickets. I read this 
note almost exactly at the same time as I was 
having difficulty in obtaining the return of three 
fairly expensive books issued on the current 
tickets of a Manchester Public Library reader. In 
the correspondence which passed between Mr 
Colley and myself, it transpired that Manchester 
does not hold itself in any way responsible for the 
damage or loss of books issued by another public 
library to any of its readers. 

It would seem to me that, whilst we must 
welcome the backing of the A.M.C. for something 
most of us have sought for many years, it is 
essential thet before any such scheme is intro- 
duced, this vexed problem of responsibility should 
be elucidated. 

I have always felt, and I know that many of my 
colleagues particularly in the medium and smaller 
sized libraries share my feelings, that provided 
another library accepts current tickets issued by 
my authority, then that library has acted in good 
faith and I must accept responsibility for my 
reader. Obviously this view is not accepted every- 
where and unless it is, or unless some definite 
understanding is reached, there is bound to be a 
certain amount of bitterness if the interavail- 
ability of tickets is to be accepted nationally. 


DESIGNATION OF LIBRARY POSTS 


Mr. S. J. Pacet, A.L.A., Branch Librarian, 
Kent County Library, writes: 


Mr. Dove’s despairing plea for more children’s 
librarians (Liaison, December, 1959) set me 
searching the correspondence columns of the 
Recorp for the flood of correspondence I felt 
sure would follow the designation of children’s 
librarians as “assistant librarians’’ (RECORD, 
September, 1959). 

To my amazement I find that there has been no 
outcry from librarians desperately searching for 
children’s librarians or from the children’s 
librarians themselves. Can one assume that they 
accept the statement? 

Personally I have always considered the 
Children’s Library (capitals, please) to be a 
separate department worthy of a “Senior 
Assistant Librarian’’ and if this is not accepted 
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universally, the present shortage of children’s 
librarians will never improve. 

Surely the Membership Committee who made 
the report, and the L.A. Council who approved 
of it, are aware of the value of Children’s 
Librarians! 


F.S.S.U. 


Mr. Davin W. Hope, B.A., A.L.A., Assistant 
Librarian, Reading University Library, writes: 

A warning should be made available to 
librarians concerning some features of the 
Federated System of Superannuation for Univer- 
sities, to prevent anyone from taking an appoint- 
ment involving membership of the F.S.S.U.—or 
of any similar scheme—without realizing what is 
involved. 

Members of the F.S.S.U. pay monthly 5 per 
cent of salary. Soon after a member joins an 
F.S.S.U. institution, his employer pays to a 
selected insurance company an annual premium, 
which equals 10 per cent of the member’s annual 
salary, and at yearly intervals the premium is 
repeated, new policies being taken out if the 
salary has increased. If the employee moves to 
another post, to which his F.S.S.U. super- 
annuation is not transferred, he has to pay to the 
employer he is leaving the part of the annual 
premium that belongs to the remainder of the 
year before the next premium would be due. 
Therefore, for each remaining month of this year, 
the employee must pay to his previous employer 
a sum equal to 15 per cent of his monthly salary 
or 14 per cent of his annual salary. For example, 
if his salary is £700 and he leaves 9 months before 
the next premium is due, he must pay his previous 
employer £78 15s.; if he leaves 4 months before, 
£35. Only by leaving at the end of the premium 
year can he avoid paying a fee to leave. 

The other disadvantages, and the advantages, 
of superannuation benefits based on insurance 
policies instead of on final salary, need not be 
listed here. This necessity to pay a fee to leave 
except at one time of year, may inconvenience 
lecturers and scientists little, but for librarians it 
is intolerable. We should belong to a scheme 
designed for our profession or to a comprehensive 
state scheme. 

Anyone who decides to take a post with 
membership of the F.S.S.U. should consult the 
latest edition of The selection of options under the 
F.S.S.U.... issued by the A.U.T. to members, 
and also consider whether a policy will continue 
its attractiveness if turned later into a paid-up 
policy (e.g., will bonuses still be added ?). 
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I hope the Library Association will tackle the 
whole problem of librarians’ superannuation. 


KEEPING LIBRARIES OPEN 


Mr. J. G. O'Leary, F.S.A., Librarian of 
Dagenham, writes: 


We talk, all of us, about the need for libraries, 
and more libraries, and better libraries. I am 
wondering at this moment whether in the future 
we are going to keep libraries open at all. Out of a 
staff of 40, I have lost over 150 assistants since the 
end of the war. Some of this is due to natural 
wastage and some to better appointments else- 
where. 

These circumstances are common everywhere. 
They were greatly accelerated by the acceptance 
of a Grade I award by the Library Association. 
I would like to suggest that the Library Associa- 
tion Council should abandon its little committees 
and sub-committees, which deal with a mass of 
pettifogging business at our expense, but fortu- 
nately in its own time, and turn its attention to the 
subject of keeping libraries open. Except for those 
library systems which have a preponderance of 
men and women over forty, the chances of keep- 
ing libraries open full time in the future are slim. 

[“Occasionally, disgruntled members write to the 
Secretary complaining that the Association never does 


anything useful . . .”” now read on, Recorp, Jan. 1960, pp. 
2-10.—Eb.] 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS (p. 281) 


Mr. D. Leaoatt, F.L.A., Chief Librarian of 
Greenwich, writes: 


Members of the Association are doubtless 
more familiar with the works of McColvin than 
with those of Milton. I am sure, however, that I 
am not alone in being shocked that our official 
journal should print one of the great passages of 
English blank verse as a piece of prose. 


[“‘Hence, with vain denial, and coy excuse... 
And bid fair peace to be my sable shroud’””—Eb.] 


Reviews 


Hospital library services: a pilot survey. Report of 
an Independent Committee sponsored by 
King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, 
1959. 56 pp. (King Edward’s Hospital Fund, 
34 King Street, E.C.2., 2s. 6d.) 

This survey, admirably produced, is stated in 
the introduction “‘to owe its origin to a proposal 
made by Mr. F. M. Gardner, representing the 
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Library Association, in a sub-committee of the 
Joint Committee of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem and the British Red Cross Society.”’ In 
a memorandum submitted in 1956, Mr. Gardner 
argued that the future of efficient hospital library 
services could only be assured if fuller knowledge 
were available of existing services and their cost; 
he suggested that a survey of a limited area should 
prepare the way for a conference of all interested 
bodies in the country.” 

The area chosen was that administered by the 
North-West Metropolitan Regional Hospital 
Board, and this unfortunately excluded all the 
teaching hospitals in the area, since they are 
administered by Boards of Governors directly 
responsible to the Ministry of Health. 

The report covers the scope of the survey; the 
services available; the components of a library 
(where “Librarians’’ rank fourth to “The 
patients’, “Accommodation and equipment”, 
and “Books and magazines’’); finance; recom- 
mendations, and the future. The three differing 
questionnaires addressed to organizations pro- 
viding library services in the area, hospital 
secretaries, and hospital librarians, are reproduced 
at the end. There is also a map, which is not so 
clear as it might have been, showing the hospitals 
within the region. 


The chapter headed “Services available’ fails 
to explain fully why the pattern of adminis- 


tration for public libraries does not fit in 
with the pattern of hospital administration. The 
fact that the areas of hospital management com- 
mittees are rarely conterminous with public library 
authority areas is not sufficiently stressed. Only 
nine of the thirty-one public library authorities 
in the area provide hospital library services, but 
this may be partly due to the strength of the St. 
John-Red Cross organization in the area at the 
time of the Appointed Day, when it was able to 
offer a service which was then quite free. 

It is a fact that the initiative in the field 
of hospital libraries has rarely, if ever, come from 
public libraries, but it is disgraceful to have it put 
on record yet again that some public libraries are 
still unloading their discarded books on hospitals. 

The report criticizes hospital authorities for the 
poor accommodation provided for hospital 
libraries but, in fact, they are not always to blame. 
Often they are willing but quite unable to find 
suitable space in old buildings, where the claims 
of various departments rival each other for 
extra inches. The view expressed in the report that 
by far the largest categories of books read are 
“westerns, thrillers and light romance’’ is one 
with which many professional hospital librarians 
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would be lead by their experience to disagree, and 
is a reflection on the bookstock provided. 

In short, it is easy to find fault with this report, 
but it is very valuable nevertheless. It has spot- 
lighted hospital libraries once again after years of 
neglect, and it recognizes that public libraries and 
professionally-trained librarians have a contribu- 
tion to make in the future to a service which has 
hitherto been provided mainly by voluntary effort. 

It is to be hoped that the suggestion at the 
conclusion of the report that talks might be 
encouraged, at a national level, between the 
organizations of local authorities and the Library 
Association on the one hand, and the principal 
voluntary organizations on the other, on the 
supply of books, will be taken up by the L.A. 
Council. The revival of the Hospital Libraries 
Committee of the Library Association might well 
be a first step towards this. 

SHEILA T. Moore 


British books and periodicals: an exhibition 
arranged by the British Council. 1959. 272 pp. 
(British Council.) 

This is a catalogue of the Moscow Exhibition, 
which showed 3,000 books and 600 periodicals, 
covering almost every subject with the exception 
of religion, politics and economics. A great deal 
of fuss has been created by the fact that twenty 
books and ten periodicals_were withdrawn from 
the exhibition: librarians looking through the 
catalogue and seeing page after page of standard 
books, many of them familiar friends, will wonder 
what all the fuss was about, for the catalogue as it 
stands represents the cream of current. British 
book production, selected with the utmost care 
and discretion. 

Science, technology and medicine were heavily 
represented. There are sections on literature, art, 
history, biography, children’s books and travel. 
The contents are clearly set out in Russian, with 
the English equivalent, and the catalogue is simple 
to use. In the main catalogue the English title is 
given first, with a Russian translation. Periodicals 
are listed in a separate sequence. 

There can be nothing but praise for the pro- 
duction: an elegant cover by Lynton Lamb, a 
well set out title page and contents lead to the 
text set out in double column in Times Roman 
with a neat Russian type to correspond. The 
paper is good, the imposition excellent. In short, 
this is a fine effort by everyone concerned, 
and the most excellent propaganda for British 
books. 

W. B. STEVENSON 
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Obituaries 


BOARDMAN.—Frederick James Boardman, 
A.L.A., for thirty years Chief Librarian of 
Rotherham, died suddenly aged 64 on 18th 
December at Weston-super-Mare, where he had 
lived since his retirement in 1956. 

Mr. Boardman was born at Atherton, Lanca- 
shire, on Ist July, 1895. After serving in the public 
library systems of Tyldesley, Huddersfield and 
Cardiff, service during the First World War 
(during which he was shipwrecked in the North 
Sea) as a wireless operator in a Royal Navy 
“mystery ship’, and four years as deputy 
librarian of Wallasey, he came to Rotherham in 
1926, a few months after the central library had 
been burnt down, and for his first five years, until 
the new library was opened in 1931, maintained a 
service under extremely difficult conditions in 
wooden huts. He created a library service which, 
in the years preceding the Second World War, was 
a model for its size and time. He was also, from 
1939 onwards, curator of the Rotherham 
Municipal Museum and Art Gallery. 

Mr. Boardman took an active part in the work 
of the Library Association, being for some years 
on the Council, and also a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Yorkshire Branch. He was, with 
J. P. Lamb, founder of the Yorkshire Regional 
Library System and its Hon. Secretary for its 
formative years; the Yorkshire system’s unique 
combination of efficiency with economy in its 
methods owes much to his clear sight and 
organizing capacity. 

Few chief librarians enjoy the affection and 
esteem locally that was his: he was universally 
respected in Rotherham, and his retirement 
produced such an unending shower of tributes 
from all quarters as to be a positive embarrass- 
ment to one so modest and self-effacing. Even 
after his departure from the town shortly after 
retirement he was not forgotten, and had been 
chosen to perform the official opening of the new 
Civic Theatre next March. 

He was tireless in devotion to cultural affairs in 
Rotherham, being prominent in the Association 
of Yorkshire Bookmen and for many years 
President of the Rotherham Amateur Repertory 
Company: the friendly co-operation which today 
exists between the library and local cultural bodies 
of all sorts is directly a result of his efforts. He 
performed valuable work in the industrial re- 
development of Rotherham after the depression 
of the early ’30s, and took part during the Second 
World War in the training of R.A.F. Cadets as a 
part-time officer teaching wireless. 
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THE INDEXER 
Journal of the Society of Indexers 


This periodical, founded in 1958, is 
published twice a year, and Volume 1 
was completed with the Autumn, 
1959 issue. Contributors include 
R. L. Collison, G. Norman Knight, 
L. R. McColvin and S. I. Wicklen. 


Subscription rates: Annual, tos. 6d., 
or I gn. per volume. 


Sample copies may be had on appli- 
cation to the Hon. Editor, The Indexer, 
120 Grasmere Avenue, Wembley, 
Middlesex. Subscriptions should be 
addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 


Society of Indexers, 39 Rudall Cres- 
cent, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 











His interests were wide, embracing music (he 
was a fine pianist), the countryside of the York- 
shire Dales and further afield, and the sea (Joseph 
Conrad was his favourite author). He collected 
early books and first editions and was a skilled 
bibliographer. 

Though Mr. Boardman worked in a relatively 
small field, all who knew him (and his profes- 
sional acquaintance was wide) would agree in 
numbering him with the distinguished librarians 
of our time. Certainly few if any librarians have 
done more to establish the profession in the 
esteem and respect of the public it serves: his 
personal charm and utter integrity won for him 
and his profession countless friends and well- 
wishers. 

Mr. Boardman left a widow, who died a few 
days after her husband, and a son and daughter- 
in-law. R. A. BATCHELOR 


Mr. E. Cave, F.L.A., City Librarian of 
Cambridge, writes: 

By the passing of Fred Boardman librarianship 
loses one whom IT shall always think of as the 
profession’s first gentleman. It was my privilege 
to be the first male trainee ever appointed on his 
staff at Rotherham, and in my Chief, under whose 
close influence I spent five formative years of my 
life, I had the perfect guide, philosopher and 
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friend. Fred would spend hours talking with me, 
not only about the Rotherham library in par- 
ticular, or about librarianship in general, but 
about the wider issues of life itself, and I have 
always been grateful to him for the influence for 
good which he brought to bear on my development. 

After leaving Rotherham—and it is now nearly 
a quarter of a century since, with Fred’s guidance 
and goodwill, I moved away to a more senior post 

I have kept in touch with him. The best part of 
the first Conferences I attended was always the 
time I spent with him; in between times, and since 
his retirement, I have kept in touch with him by 
correspondence, and have called on him at his 
home at Weston-super-Mare, to which he retired 
so short a time ago. It seems incredible that the 
Christmas card I recently received is to be the 
last communication | receive addressed in Fred’s 
impeccable writing. Librarianship mourns one 
whose influence on it was only for its good; I, and 
others who knew Fred at all closely, have lost a 
true friend. 


Evans.—The sudden death of Elwyn J. Evans, 
F.L.A., on Christmas morning, 1959, came as a 
great shock to all who knew him. 

E.J.E., as he was affectionately known, was 
born in Meidrim, Carmarthenshire, in 1910, and 
started his professional career in the Library of 
the London School of Economics in 1929. He 
returned to his native Wales in 1936 when he took 
up an appointment in the Cardiff Public Libraries. 
During the war he served in the R.A.F. both at 
home and overseas. In 1947 he was appointed 
County Librarian of Caernarvonshire, to which 
authority he gave 13 years of loyal and faithful 
service. 

He enjoyed all aspects of his professional 
activities but particularly those which brought 
him into contact with people. He loved people, 
meeting people, talking with people and they 
invariably liked him. He made countless friends, 
inside and outside the library world, and his 
hospitality was legend. 

He held dear to his heart all aspects of Welsh 
cultural activity and was a keen eisteddfodwr. His 
personal charm and ever helping hand will be 
sadly missed. 

His untimely death is made even more poignant 
coming as it did on the eve of the fulfilment of 
one of his plans for the extension of the library 
service in Caernarvonshire. 

He leaves a widow and two young children, to 
whom he was greatly devoted, to mourn his loss. 
We extend to them our deepest sympathy in their 
sorrow. J. ARNALLT Davies 
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Appointments and Retirements 


ANDERSON.—Miss M. Anderson, Librarian, Incor- 
porated Law Society of N. Ireland, to be Senior Library 
Assistant, Institute of Advanced Legal Studies. 

BLayney.—Miss E. C. Blayney, Assistant Librarian, 
Commonwealth Relations Office, to be Librarian, Grade 
III in charge of Foreign Office Printed Library. 

Burkett.—Mr. J. Burkett, F.L.A., F.R.Met.S., 
Librarian/Information Officer, Hawker Siddeley Nuclear 
Power Co. Ltd., Langley, Slough, to join Editorial Staff, 
Rawse Muir Publications Ltd. 

Coustns.—Mrs. H. Cousins, Findon Valley Branch 
Librarian, Worthing P.L., to be Mobile Librarian, 
Yeovil/Bridgwater Area, Somerset Co.L. 

Critcuiey.—Mr. W. Critchley, F.L.A., Librarian and 
Curator, Berwick-upon-Tweed P.L., Museum & Art 
Gallery, to be Deputy Librarian, Motherwell and Wishaw 
P.L. 


DENNING.—Mr. R. T. W. Denning, F.L.A., Commercial 
Librarian, Cardiff P.L., to be Librarian, British Oxygen 
Research Co., Morden. 

Dent.—Mr. W. Dent, A.L.A., Librarian, Constantine 
Technical College, Middlesbrough, to be Reference 
Librarian, Grimsby P.L. 

Dow.inc.—Mr. A. Dowling, Assistant, Hammersmith 
P.L., to be Branch Librarian, Scunthorpe P.L. 

Durxin.—Mrs. J. Durkin (née Dawson), Assistant, 
Aireborough P.L., has resigned. 

Fopor.—Mr. M. Fodor, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
St. Marylebone P.L., to take up duties for two years with 
The Regional Office for the Production of Reading 
Materials, Karachi. 

GALLAGHER.—Miss J. E. Gallagher, F.L.A., Assistant 
in charge of Work with Young People, Cornwall Co.L., 
to be Cataloguer, Grimsby P.L. 

GreenuHiLt.—Mr. R. A. Greenhill, F.L.A., Lending 
Librarian, Finsbury P.L., to be Chief Assistant and 
Cataloguer, Lewisham P.L. 

Harcrave.—Mr. L. R. Hargrave, A.L.A., Branch 
Librarian, Bruton-Wincanton Castle Cary Branches, 
Somerset Co.L., to be Assistant Librarian, Lancs Co.L. 
Hg. 

Harais.— Miss J. J. Harris, Assistant Librarian, Rugby/ 
Whetstone Library, English Electric Co. Ltd., to be 
Branch Librarian, Rugby Works Library, English Electric 
Co. Ltd. 

Harrop.—Mr. L. M. Harrod, F.L.A., Director, 
Raffles National Library, Singapore, to retire. 

Hepiey.—Miss R. A. Hedley, B.A., A.L.A., Librarian, 
Gateshead Technical College, to be Librarian, Pametrada 
Research Station, Wallsend. 

Huse.—Mr. R. J. Huse, A.L.A., Lending Librarian, 
Richmond P.L., to be Deputy Borough Librarian, 
Brentford and Chiswick P.L. 

JeNSEN.—Miss V. Jensen, Children’s Librarian, 
Maidenhead P.L., to be Children’s Librarian, Grimsby 
P.L. 

Jottey.—Mr. L. Jolley, M.A., F.L.A., Assistant 
Librarian, Glasgow Univ.L., to be Librarian, Univ. of 
Western Australia. 

Kapp.—Mrs. V. G. Kapp, B.A. (née Hawkins), Assis- 
tant, Essex Co.L., to be Senior Assistant, Mitcham P.L. 

Kaye.—Mr. D. Kaye, B.A., A.L.A., Assistant 
Librarian, I.C.1. Ltd. (Dyestuffs Div.), Manchester, to be 
Librarian I.C.1. (Hyde) Ltd., Hyde, Cheshire. 

Kerecu.— Miss R. E. Keech, B.A., Assistant Librarian, 
Reading Univ.L., to be Graduate Assistant, Nottingham 
Univ. L. 
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KeoGu.—Miss Christina Keogh, A.L.A., Librarian and 
Secretary, Irish Central Library for Students, to retire. 

Manpby.—Miss B. W. Mandy, A.L.A., Senior Assistant 
Librarian, Imperial Oil Co. Research Dept., Sarnia, 
Ontario, to be Librarian, West African Institute for Oil 
Palm Research, nr. Benin City, Nigeria. 

MortLocx.—Mr. D. P. Mortlock, F.L.A., Technical 
Librarian, Derby Co.L., to be Deputy County Librarian, 
Norfolk Co.L. 

Mu tus.—Mr. A. A. Mullis, Assistant, Southwark 
P.L., to be Assistant Reference Librarian, Stoke Newing- 
ton P.L. 

NEWwMAN.—Miss J. Newman, Assistant, Midhurst 
Branch, W. Sussex Co.L., to be Assistant, Farnham 
Branch, Surrey Co.L. 

PaYn.—Miss D. Payn, A.L.A., to be 
English Electric Co., Whetstone, Leicester. 

RoBerTson.—Mr. A. K. Robertson, Assistant, 
Norwich P.L., to be Assistant, Uxbridge Branch, 
Middlesex Co.L. 

Roczniox.—Mrs. J. F. Roczniok, F.L.A., Deputy 
County Librarian, Norfolk Co.L., to retire. 

Rowe.—Miss E. Rowe, Assistant, Portsmouth P.L., to 
be Assistant, Malden and Coombe P.L. 

ROWLING.—Miss B. J. Rowling, A.L.A., Assistant 
Librarian, Leyton P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Padding- 
ton P.L. 

Suaw.—Mr. J. T. Shaw, A.L.A., Deputy Director, 
Sunderland P.L., to be Director. 

SmitH.—Mr. B. B. Smith, Assistant, Stockport P.L., 
to be Assistant, Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. 
Ltd. Library, Manchester. 

Smitu.—Mrs. J. M. Smith, A.L.A., to be Deputy 
Branch Librarian, Eastleigh Branch, Hampshire Co.L. 

Spurpens.—Miss J. M. Spurdens, A.L.A., Senior 
Assistant, Edmonton P.L., to be Branch Librarian, 
Baildon Branch, West Riding Co.L. 

StepHEN.—Miss L. R. Stephen, 
Reference Library, Hull P.L., 
Librarian, Hull P.L. 

SroppDarRD.—Miss M. Stoddard, Mobile 
Shropshire, to be Assistant, Cornwall Co.L. 

THEAKSTONE.—Miss A. G. Theakstone, Branch 
Librarian, Shropshire Co.L., to be Senior Assistant, 
Huyton Region, Lancs Co.L. 


Assistant, 


B.A., Assistant, 
to be Local History 


Librarian, 
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Tuomas.—Mr. P. A. Thomas, Assistant, Wanstead and 
Woodford Branch, Essex Co.L., to be Mobile Librarian, 
Thurrock P.L. 

THomas.—Mr. R. A. Thomas, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Islington P.L., to be Chief Cataloguer, St. Marylebone 
P.L. 

THORNDYCRAFT.—Miss J. Thorndycraft, A.L.A., 
Assistant Librarian, Leyton P.L., to be Senior Assistant, 
The Chemical Society. 

Tittery.—Mr. T. Tillery, Assistant, Dumbarton P.L., 
to be Senior Assistant, Camberwell P.L. 

Tomauin.—Mr. C. H. Tomalin, F.L.A., Librarian, 
Central Research Establishment, National Coal Board, 
near Cheltenham, to be Head of Information Dept., 
Albert Reed & Co. Ltd., Paper & Board Divisional Lab., 
Larkfield, Kent. 

ToweL__.—Mrs. F. M. Towell (previously McAdam), 
Reference Librarian, Willesden P.L., to retire. 

Tye.—Miss M. M. Tye, B.A., A.L.A., Librarian in 
charge of Work with Young People, Hull P.L., to be 
Librarian-Tutor, Cheshire County Training College, 
Crewe. 

WacpoLte.—Mr. W. E. Walpole, A.L.A., Assistant 
Librarian, Leyton P.L., to be Mobile Branch Librarian, 
Somerset Co.L. 

WarrEN.—Mr. P. J. R. Warren, B.A., Technical 
Librarian, St. Anne’s Board Mill Co. Ltd., Bristol, to 
be Assistant-in-charge of the Cataloguing and Ordering 
Section, Atomic Energy Establishment, Winfrith, Dorset. 

WeEATHERLEY.—Mr. H. Weatherley, Assistant, Surrey 
Co.L., to be Branch Librarian, Sleaford Branch, Kesteven 
Co.L. 

Wess.—Mrs. B. R. Webb, Branch Librarian, Canley 
Branch Library, Coventry P.L., to resign. 

Wittmot.—Mr. L. G. Willmot, A.L.A., Music 
Librarian, Southwark P.L., to be Librarian, Ealing 
Technical College. 

Woop.—Miss P. Wood, Temporary Assistant, Ikley 
P.L., to be Assistant, Aireborough P.L. 

Woops.—Miss D. Woods, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Lea Bridge Branch, Leyton P.L., to be Assistant Central 
Lending Librarian, Coventry P.L. 

WoopwortH.—Mr. D. P. Woodworth, A.L.A., 
Assistant Technical Librarian, Northants Co.L., to be 
Technical Librarian, Coal Research Establishment 
(National Coal Board), Stoke Orchard, Cheltenham. 


Contributions and communications (including advertisements) should be sent to the Editor, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, by the 15th of the month preceding that of publication (Tel. Eus. 5856 ext. 9) 





FOR AMERICAN & FOREIGN BOOKS 


Unrivalled selection of: 


dictionaries @ 


books for children @ 
quality paperbacks in plasticised hard covers @ 


foreign fiction @ 


45 NEAL STREET 


LONDON WC2 
COVENT GARDEN 14/8 
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Appointments Vacant 


Chartered Librarians are advised to refrain from 

applying for any post in public libraries demanding 

Registration Qualifications (A.L.A. or F.L.A.) 

which is advertised in the General or Clerical 

Divisions of the National Scales or in accordance 
with the Miscellaneous Salary Scales. 


FOURAH BAY COLLEGE—SIERRA LEONE 
(University of Durham) 


Applications are invited for Assistant Librarianship 
from graduates with a professional qualification. Salary 
scale: £965 x £50—£1,415; £1,490 x £75—£1,790 p.a., 
entry point according to qualifications and experience. 
Outfit and family allowances (max. £300). F.S.S.U. 
Passages on appointment, annual leave and normal 
termination. Part-furnished accommodation at reasonable 
rent. Detailed applications (6 copies) naming 3 referees 
by Sth March, 1960, to Secretary, Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn 
Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


NEW MEXICO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, New 
Mexico, U.S.A., has a vacancy for a Heap LisrarRiAN. 
Man aged preferably 25-40, with professional qualifica- 
tions. Salary not less than $6,000 p.a. Written applica- 
tions, including particulars of age, marital state, education 
and career, to Manager, City of London Employment 
Exchange, Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C.4. 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
LIBRARIAN: TEACHERS’ TRAINING COLLEGE, 
BULAWAYO 


Applications are invited for the post of LisraRIAN (Man 
or Woman) at the Teachers’ Training College (European) 
at Bulawayo. The successful applicant will be responsible 
for the College Library and the Teachers’ Reference 
Library attached to the College, and will be expected to 
lecture on subjects within his/her scope to students and 
teachers on vacation courses. 

Preference will be given to graduates who possess a 
qualification in librarianship and have had suitable 
experience of cataloguing and classification. 

The salary will be on the Lecturer’s scale: 

Men: £1,470 x £52 10s.—£1,942 10s. 
Women: £1,207 10s. x £52 10s.—£1,680 

Increments are allowed for previous 
relevant experience up to a maximum of six. 

Residential accommodation is available for a single 
man or woman; a house is available for a married man at 
a rent of 12} per cent of his salary. 

The post is permanent and pensionable, but considera- 
tion would be given to making an appointment on 
contract terms for 3 years. 

Passage to Bulawayo will be provided for the Librarian 
appointed. If required, passages for the wife and up to 
two children will also be provided. 

It is hoped to make an appointment with effect from 
Ist May, 1960. Applications should be made as early as 
possible and not later than Sth March, 1960. 

Further details and application forms may be obtained 
from: The Secretary (R), Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, 
London, W.C.?. 


recognized 
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EUROPEAN ORGANIZATION FOR NUCLEAR 
RESEARCH—CERN 


Post: Assistant Librarian. 

QUALIFICATIONS: University or equivalent training, 
with recognized diploma in librarianship. Experience in 
modern library methods with particular reference to 
cataloguing and classification. Some knowledge of book 
and publication procurement desirable. Excellent com- 
mand of English with good knowledge of French. 

SaLary: Basic salary detween 15,000 and 18,000 Swiss 
Francs (tax free) according to qualifications and experi- 
ence, plus certain allowances. 

Application forms from: Personnel Officer, CERN, 
Geneva 23, Switzerland. 


For Sale 


16th edition Dewey, unmarked, for sale. £8 or offers.— 
H.C. Maclachian, 90 Great George Street, Glasgow, W.2. 


World bibliography of bibliographies (Besterman). 
Limited no. of vols. 2, 3 and 4 for sale to complete sets. 
—Apply The Scarecrow Press, Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Titles in prepararion: Who's Who in Maidstone; Who's 
Who in Guildford and Woking; Who's Who in Northamp- 
ton; Who's Who in Reading; Who's Who in Norwich. 

Just published: Directory of Travel Agents, 1960 (Ss.); 
Who's Who in Ipswich (Ast ed.) (7s. 6d.).—Pullman Press, 
Ltd., 30 Sussex Place, W.2. 





Justices of the Peace 1361-1848 
A HISTORY OF OUR MAGISTRACY 
by Bertram Osborne 
26s. 


The strange and surprising story, told 
for the first time, of one of our oldest 
and most distinctive national institutions 


The Sedgehill Press, Sedgehill, Shaftesbury, Dorset 








ALWAYS USE 


LUSENBAK 


THE MODERN CHEMICAL FOR RE- 
MOVAL OF LABELS, BOOKPLATES, 
END-PLATES, MAPS, Etc. 


loz. £1/1/0 2ozs.€20/0 4ozs. £3/18/0 


Sole Producer: 
George Harris, Rostrevor, Co. Down, N. Ireland 














No staples...stitching... heavy presses 


THE COMPLETE ANSWER TO 
YOUR BINDING 
AND REBINDING PROBLEMS 


PLANAX low-cost binding is perfect for 
every office, every library. Binding 
with Planax is really easy: a 

simple, quick system that re- 

quires no special training or 

cumbersome equipment. 


* Papers, cards .. . of 
different shapes, weights, 
thicknesses . . . complete 
books: Planax takes them 
all in its stride! 


In addition to the rebinding of damaged books, libraries installing Planax 





have the convenience of being able to bind in permanent one-volume form, pamphlets, 





papers, local government orders, minutes, etc., published periodically. 





Whatever the binding job, Planax will do it faster—more easily—cheaper. 
Every library should find out about PLANAX! 


The Planax Binding System 


(eo). 7. t—) oj o ia i a 2 


HEAD OFFICE: 180/2LondonRoad, Mitcham, 
Surrey (Mitcham 9161-3) 


Please send me full details at once of the Planax 
Binding System 


' 
' 
' 
; NAME 

SALES OFFICE: 299 Mitcham Road, London, - 
S.W. 17 (Balham 1483) FULL ADDRESS 

' 

' 

' 


POST THIS COUPON TODAY )> ' 





PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE SECOND 
UNITED 
NATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
ON THE 
PEACEFUL 
USES OF 
ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Geneva, September 1958 


ENGLISH EDITION — 33 Volumes 


NOW AVAILABLE 


@) 


Abridged French and Spanish editions (13 
volumes each) now in preparation 


For further information consult your bookstore or: 


UNITED NATIONS 


Sales Section (Atomic Energy) 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Brochures available on request 





volume 
1 Progress in Atomic Energy, 525 pages 
33 Index of the Proceedings 


NUCLEAR MATERIALS 

2 Survey of Raw Material Resources, 846 pages 

3 Processing of Raw Materials, 612 pages 

4 Production of Nuclear Materials and Isotopes, 
644 pages 

5 Properties of Reactor Materials, 627 pages 


REACTORS 
6 Basic Metallurgy and Fabrication of Fuels, 
720 pages 
7 Reactor Technology, 858 pages 
8 Nuclear Power Plants, Part I, 584 pages 
9 Nuclear Power Plants, Part II 
10 Research Reactors, 548 pages 
11 Reactor Safety and Control, 608 pages 
12 Reactor Physics, 774 pages 
13 Reactor Physics and Economics 


PHYSICS 

14 Nuclear Physics and Instrumentation, 
492 pages 

15 Physics in Nuclear Energy, 476 pages 

16 Nuclear Data and Reactor Theory, 744 pages 

30 Fundamental Physics, 342 pages 


CHEMISTRY 


17 Processing Irradiated Fuels and Radioactive 
Materials, 709 pages 


- 18 Waste Treatment and Environmental Aspects 


of Atomic Energy, 624 pages 
19 The Use of Isotopes: Industrial Uses, 366 pages 
20 Isotopes in Research, 296 pages 
28 Basic Chemistry in Nuclear Energy, 686 pages 
29 Chemical Effects of Radiation, 475 pages 


BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 

21 Health and Safety: Dosimetry and Standards, 
249 pages 

22 Biological Effects of Radiation, 552 pages 

23 Experience in Radiological Protection, 
468 pages 

24 Isotopes in Biochemistry and Physiology, 
Part I, 308 pages 

25 Isotopes in and Physiology, 
Part Il, 312 pages 

26 Isotopes in Medicine, 460 pages 

27 Isotopes in Agriculture 


CONTROLLED FUSION 

31 Theoretical and Experimental Aspects of 
Fusion, 390 pages 

32 Controlled Fusion Devices, 462 pages 


vi 
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Entrust your Bookbinding to 


are pioneers of modern bindings, 
both for works of fiction and non-fiction. 


offer you the advantages, the skill and facilities, gained 
in 12 years experience of unsewn binding. 


binding means first-class work at the most economical 
charges—unsewn binding at 3/6d for crown octavo 
fiction, and 4/0d for crown octavo non-fiction. 


COLLECT AND DELIVER Enquiries will be 
welcomed at any of the following addresses: 


REMPLOY LIMITED - BOOKBINDING AND PRINTING GROUP 


OXGATE LANE, CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W.2. "PHONE: GLADSTONE 8020 


DAGENHAM 

Freshwater Road, Dagenham, Essex 
Phone: Seven Kings 7712 
NEWCASTLE (Staffs.) 


Barracks Road, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffs. 
Phone: Newcastle-under-Lyme 65053 





HALIFAX 
Winding Road, Halifax, Yorkshire 
Phone: Halifax 5575 


STOCKTON 


5 Corporation Building, Hunters Lane, 
Stockton-on-Tees, Co. Durham 
Phone: Stockton-on-Tees 66804 





IN HARDWOOD, BRONZE AND STEEL 


EDMONDS 


BIRMINGHAM . GLASGOW . CARDIFF . LONDON 
CONSTITUTION HILL 78 ST. a lel 


TEL. CENTRAL 8351/3 CLERKENWELL 0244/5 
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WHY ARE WE WAITING ? 


Probably because this library has not yet adopted 
photographic book charging—a simple and effective 
way to cut queues at the library counter. Using the 
‘Recordak’ Desk Model Microfilmer, it takes only a few 
seconds to record the borrower’s ticket, the book card 
and a transaction card on 16 mm microfilm. The 
machine has a built-in viewing screen for ready refer- 
ence to records. 

‘Recordak’ photo-charging means less time in the queue 
for the borrower —and more time for creative work by 
the library staff. The Microfilmer takes up little space 
on the counter, and is extremely simple to operate. 
Write now for further details. 


SRECORDEK 


DIVISION OF KODAK LTD. 
1-4, Beech Street, London, E.C.1 
Telephone: METropolitan 0316 


11 Peter Street, Manchester 2 
Telephone: BLAckfriars 6384 


‘Recordak’ is a registered trade-mark 








NELSON 


Nelson’s Atlas 
of the Classical World 


edited by A. A. M. VAN DER HEYDEN Hist DRS and 
H. H. SCULLARD PhD FBA, Reader in Ancient History, 
University of London. This volume follows the pattern so 
successfully set by Nelson’s As/as of the Bible and the A/s/as 
of the Early Christian World. \t integrates the resources of 
author, cartographer and cameraman, combining them in 
an engrossing re-creation of the ancient Greek and Roman 
world. The photographs, many of them taken specially for 
this book with the co-operation of the Governments and 
Air Forces of Greece and Italy, form a valuable part of the 
work. The text provides a stimulating outline of the history 
of Greece and Rome. The maps present for the first time in 
graphic form many novel and unexpected aspects of the 
classical world. Comprehensive index to plates, maps and 
text. 475 gravure plates and 73 maps in full colour 


14” X 104” 222 pp JOS 





Nelson’s 
Shorter Atlas of the Bible 


L. H. GROLLENBERG This concise version of Ne/son’s 

itlas of the Bible retains every virtue that made the longer 
book so welcome and unique: freshness, imagination in 
presenting and integrating text, maps and photographs. 
The maps, specially redrawn for this edition, place events 
in their historical setting. The text has sot been abridged, 
but entirely rewritten. New illustrations have been added. 


200 gravure plates and 10 pp of maps 196 pp 15s 


A History of 
Dutch Life and Art 


by J. J. M. TIMMERS This beautiful book is by far the 
most comprehensive survey of its kind yet to appear, delineat- 
ing the development of Dutch life, domestic, artistic, literary 
and scientific, from prehistoric times down to the present 
day. 580 magnificent photographs, many of them taken 
specially for this volume, depict every facet of Dutch achieve- 
ment. Professor Timmers provides a lucid and engaging 
commentary. Two full-colour maps and a comprehensive index 


14” x 104" 214 pp JOS 


NELSON’S 


MEDIEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE 
LIBRARY 


General Editor 
Cc. S. LEWIS 
Professor of Medieval and 
Renaissance English 
in the University of Cambridge 


A fresh approach to the study 
of vernacular writing in med- 
ieval and renaissance England 
is the motive behind Nelson’s 
Medieval and Renaissance 
Library. Comprehensive  In- 
troductions and Notes to each 
text employ, discuss and develop 
recent research and criticism. 
A full Glossary is given where 
necessary. 


Ancrene 

Wisse 
PARTS SIX AND SEVEN 
edited by G. SHEPHERD A 
thirteenth-century manual of 
devotion, but with a literary 
and human interest much in 
excess of its formal theme, 
shedding valuable light on the 
composition of the medieval 


sermon and the spirit of 
monastic mysticism. 125 6d 


SIR DAVID LINDSAY 
Squyer 
Meldrum 


edited by JAMES KINSLEY 
The Historie and the Testament 
of Squyer Meldrum are not so 
famous as some of the weightier 
works of Sir David Lindsay 
of the Mount, but they are good 
examples of the sophisticated 
and the highly accomplished 
16th-century handling of the 
traditional themes of romance. 

1os 











COMBRIDGE 


BIRMINGHAM 
The Library Booksellers 


Constantly revised lists issued include : 
STANDARD FICTION : POPULAR NON-FICTION : CHILDREN’S FICTION 
NON-FICTION FOR CHILDREN : BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
15—19 (INTERMEDIATE FICTION : BOOKS IN LIBRARY BINDINGS 
BRIDGE BOOKS 


C. COMBRIDGE LTD 











Wrentham Street, Birmingham 5 
MID 6491 








FOR REALLY QUICK DELIVERY 
POST OR ’PHONE URGENT REQUESTS 


TO 





THE WOOLSTON BOOK CO. LTD. 


200 GT. PORTLAND STREET 
LONDON W.|I 


Telephone Museum 4476 

















CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 


Bookbinders to the Library profession 


for over 80 years 


Pioneers of Library binding 
and originators of the celebrated patterned 


rexine ‘‘contemporary”’ style 


Our Quickseen periodical cases 


are in use all over the world, including 


“iron curtain” countries 





Printed by Headley Brothers Led 109 Kingsway London WC2 and Ashford Kent 








